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Wage Problems in Poland during and 
after the War 
by 
J. SzruRM DE SzTREM 


of the Warsaw Institute of Social Economics 


In two articles which have appeared in recent numbers of the 
Review!, Dr. Fritz Sitzler and Dr. Karl Forchheimer have described 
the methods adopted in Germany and Austria respectively to adapt 
wages to the cost of living during the period of the depreciation of the 
currency. In Poland also one of the first effects of the rise in prices 
during and after the war was to lower the level of real wages, which 
tended in the various occupations to approach the minimum of subsis- 
tence. Until 1920 the adaptation of wage rates to the cost of living 
was made solely by negotiations between employers and workers, 
which led to frequent and often violent disputes. The first experiments 
in the use of a sliding scale were made in 1920. The principle rapidly 
became popular, and in subsequent years the workers struggled to 
secure its general adoption. At first the system eased the situation 
somewhat, but it was unable to prevent the collapse in the values of 
the currency from causing a new fall in real wages, especially in 1923. 
The author uses theoretical examples to show that while some methods 
of adaptation lead to less reduction in real wages than do others, 
yet none of them is capable of protecting the worker. completely against 
the power of continually rising prices to lower his real wages. 


Wace FLuctTuaTIons FROM 1914 To 1923 


The General Movement of Prices and Wages 


HE economic disorganisation in Poland due to the war and the 
incessant rise in prices caused by currency inflation made the 
problem of fixing wages one of special difficulty and importance. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. &, May 1924, pp. 643-666, and Vol. X, 
No. 1, July 1924, pp. 30-47. ; 
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It is extremely difficult to obtain a general and accurate view 
of the wage situation during the war and subsequent years, for 
statistics of wages and the cost of living (the latter expressing the 
purchasing power of money and so the real value of wages) are very 
limited, especially for the period from 1914 to 1920. With such 
data as are available it is, however, possible to observe a complete 
change in the real value of wages during the years under considera- 
tion. The changes were most far-reaching in the part of the country 
formerly under Russian domination. In the districts formerly 
belonging to Germany and Austria the transformation was much 
less marked, the chief difficulties being in the transition from the 
former German or Austrian currency to the new Polish currency. 
It should however be pointed out that the economic conditions of 
former Congress Poland exercised a preponderating influence in the 
rest of the new Poland, for this area together with Upper Silesia 
constituted the most important economic centre of the country. 

The general movement of prices in Poland, or more accurately 
in the territory formerly belonging to Russia, is shown by the 
various index numbers of prices in Warsaw given in the table below : 


TABLE I. PRICE FLUCTUATIONS IN WARSAW, 1914-1923 





Retail prices of Retail prices of Cost of living of 
5 important foodstuffs |17 important foodstuffs} working-class family’ 





Index /Percentage Index /[Percentage Index Percentage} 
number increase number increase number increase 
(Base : lst | of index | (Base: lst | of index | (Base: Ist | of index 
half of number, half of number, half ot number, 

1914=1) | half-yearly| 1914—1)* | half-yearly} 1914—1)* /half-yearly 





1914 Ist half 
2nd 
1915 Ist 
2nd 
1916 Ist 
2nd 
1917 lst 
2nd 
1918 Ist 
2nd 
1919 Ist 
2nd 
1920 Ist 
2nd 
1921 Ist 
2nd 
1922 Ist 
2nd 
1923 Ist 
2nd 


25 
12 
111 
53 
15 
36 
56 
17 
19 
3 
26.9 68 
66.6 147 
161.5 142 
325.8 102 316.0 
776.1 138 642.0 
945.2 22 886.0 
1,946.3 106 1,976.5 
10,140.3 421 11,245.8 
373,424.7| 3,583 |328,275.7 
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1 Food, clothing, heat and light, rent, miscellaneous. 
* Index numbers of the Warsaw General Statistica] Office. 
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The index numbers of the Warsaw General Statistical Office 
did not give satisfactory information on the rise in the cost of 
living until 1921. Before that date the only available index number 
was based on the prices of five important foodstuffs, recorded for 
both the open market and illicit trade. Very limited though they 
are, these data nevertheless give some indication of the general 
movement of prices during and immediately after the war’. 

During the first five years, from 1914 to 1919, the rise in prices 
was comparatively moderate. The average half-yearly increase 
ranged then from 20 to 50 per cent., this figure being exceeded 
only in the second Ralf of 1915 (111 per cent.), when the German 
occupation began. The rise in prices during these years was the 
result of an actual shortage, due to difficulties of supply and 
economic disorganisation. During the first half of 1919 the end 
of the war and of the German occupation, combined with a certain 
resumption of economic activity, led to a temporary cessation in 
the rise of prices. The policy of currency inflation adopted by the 
Government was speedily followed by a further rise, beginning 
in the second half of 1919, which was more marked than that of 
the previous years and continued until the end of 1923. During 
this period the half-yearly increase was usually more than 100 per 
cent., and in the second half of 1923 it was actually more than 
3,000 per cent. 

Wages have had to be adjusted to this extremely rapid rise in 
prices. Owing to this very rapidity, however, adjustment could not 
but be imperfect, and real wages therefore fell. The following 
table, showing the movement of nominal wages from 1914 to 1923, 
will make this point clear. 



































1 For the period during which it is possible to compare the index number of 
the prices of five foodstuffs and the more complete indexes of the General Statis- 
tical Office, i.e. from 1921, it will be seen that the index based on five foodstuffs 
alone differs very little from that of the General Statistical Office which covers 
upwards of fifteen foodstuffs. The discrepancy is hardly more than 10 per cent. 
On the other hand the two indexes relating to foodstuffs alone were at the beginning 
of 1921 considerably higher than the cost-of-living index number, comprising, in 

addition to articles of food, clothing, heat, light, rent, and miscellaneous. They 
are in fact almost twice the latter. If, therefore, the index number of the prices 
of the five foodstuffs is taken as an index of the general movement of prices, the 
impression of the rise in prices thus obtained is certainly exaggerated, but it still 
gives some idea of their general course. 
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TABLE II. NOMINAL WAGE FLUCTUATIONS, 1914-1923 
















































Nominal wages Nominal wages in collective 
(Institute of Social agreements (General Statistical 
Economics)" Office)* 
Date 
Index number peeanae Index number pe a 2 
Tae index number OF and) index number 
(half-yearly) (half-yearly) 
1914 Ist half 1.00 oo a a= 
2nd » 1.01 1 — _ 
1915 Ist » 1.02 1 — -— 
2nd » 1.03 1 — —- 
1916 Ist » 1.05 2 = = 
2nd » 1.08 3 , ... — 
1917 Ist » 1,25 12 -— _ 
2nd » 1.37 +] —_— — 
1918 Ist » 1.59 16 — oa 
2nd » 2.61 64 — _ 
1919 Ist » 5.24 101 — - 
2nd » 7.31 40 — =_— 
1920 Ist » 19.37 165 — — 
-2nd » 55.40 186 — — 
1921 Ist » 159.43 188 194 oo 
2nd » 405.67 154 379 195 
1922 Ist » — _ 547 144 
2nd » — ms 1,182 216 
1923 Ist » — —- 6,914 685 
2nd » ae —- 218,769 3,064 


























1 This index number is based on theoretical monthly earnings (calculated on the wages paid 
for a few days) of skilled and unskilled workers in four important undertakings : a metal works, 
a printing works, a coffee factory, and a municipal electrical generating station. An index number 
was calculated for each group of workers and the arithmetic average of the various indexes taken 
to obtain the general index. 

2 This index number is based on the wage rates fixed in collective agreements for skilled 
workers, labourers, and women workers in the metallurgical, textile, tanning, food, printing, brick 
and cement, and building industries. 

All the data relate to the municipality of Warsaw, except those for the textile industry, which 
refer to Lodz. The index number is a weighted average of the indexes of the average wages of the 
three groups of workers in each industry. The weighting is based on the total number of workers 
employed in each industry in the Republic (excluding Upper Silesia). 
Even allowing for the reservations stated above as to the value 
of the index number of the prices of five foodstuffs as a measure 
of the general movement of prices, it will be observed that during 
the first five years, when the rise in prices was due to economic 
disorganisation and stagnation, wages were far from keeping up 
with the general rise in prices. Real wages therefore fell progres- 
sively from year to year to a very low level, which at the end of 1918 
would appear to have been a minimum. 

This marked reduction in the real value of wages was experienced 
more particularly in former Russian territory, where economic 
activity had almost entirely stopped during the whole of the Ger- 
man occupation. Most industrial undertakings had in fact to close 
down, only a few large firms continuing to employ their workers 


for some days a week. The wages paid then were so very low that 
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even after adding war relief they were barely enough for the 
workers to exist on. 

At the end of 1918, however, the wage movement was reversed. 
The end of the German occupation not only coincided with a certain 
resumption of economic activity, but also made it possible for the 
workers to strike in order to obtain increases in wages. The tempo- 
rary cessation of the rise in prices during the first half of 1919, 
already noted, also helpedin maintaining thereal value of wages. 
But the new rise in prices which began in the second half of 1919 
again demanded the constant adjustment of nominal wages to the 
cost of living in order to maintain their real value. This adjustment 
was not effected without difficulties, and from 1919 to 1921 strikes 
were particularly frequent, as shown by the following figures : 


Year Strikes Year Strikes 
1916 15 1920 72 
1917 27 1921 59 
1918 42 1922 115 
1919 67 1923 131 


In 1921 there was a lull owing to the introduction of the sliding 
scale system. The adoption of this system of automatic adjustment 
of wages to the cost of living met with further difficulties when it 
was attempted to make it general, and in 1922 the number of 
industrial disputes again increased. In 1923 prices were rising so 
rapidly that the sliding scale system, which in previous years had 
proved fairly satisfactory, no longer sufficed to adjust: wages to the 
cost of living. Real wages again began to fall, and the many nego- 
tiations which aimed at finding new methods of wage adjustment 
to meet the new conditions produced by the extremely rapid rise 
in prices frequently degenerated into disputes. 


Wage Movements in Different Industries 


As pointed out at the beginning of this article, the data of real 
wages for the period 1914 to 1920 are extremely meagre and cannot 
be accepted without great reservation. The statistics of nominal 
wages compiled by the Institute of Social Economics relate only 
to certain groups of workers. Further, and more important, the 
only available index for estimating the real value of wages during 
this period is that based on the retail prices of five important food- 
stuffs. It has also been shown that this index tends to give an 
exaggerated measure of the general rise in prices. 
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The data are therefore too scanty to provide any accurate index 
number of real wages. A comparison of nominal wages with this 
index of prices of five foodstuffs, however, suggests that the real 
value of wages in the different industries probably fell progres- 
sively until 1918, after which date there seeems to have been a 
tendency to rise. 


TABLE Ill. NOMINAL MONTHLY WAGE RATES IN CERTAIN 


INDUSTRIES IN WARSAW, 1914-1921 





Nominal monthly wage rates 
Metal working Printing Food 


Skilled Unskilled 
workers workers 








Compositors | Women packers 





Mks. Mks. Mks. Mks. 
178 82 126 49 
178 82 131 51 
201 82 131 51 
201 82 131 51 
173 82 140 52 
173 82 140 54 
192 84 150 54 
192 84 166 60 
197 116 173 65 
315 117 309 8l 
542 251 809 206 

1,056 740 1,252 330 


zswezwteeseehUlsermhUCU ThUCUC OmhCUCUM OCU TPC TCUC!hMUhU VN SZ 


3,126 
9,078 
29,072 
61,291 


2,343 
5,768 
19,895 
40,448 


3,917 
9,310 
27,435 
61,470 


984 
2,846 
6,497 

22,338 























1 According to an enquiry of the Institute of Social Economics. 


After 1921 more satisfactory data are available and a more 
accurate view of the situation is possible. Not only are the statistics 
of nominal wages fuller and wider in scope, but in addition there 
exists for this period the index number of the cost of living in 
Warsaw calculated by the General Statistical Office, which offers a 
satisfactory means of determining the real value of wages. The 
table below gives the real wages of skilled and unskilled workers 
in certain industries and the salaries of certain groups of state 
employees. 
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TABLE IV. REAL DAILY WAGE RATES! OF WORKERS IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES AND OF STATE EMPLOYEES, 1914 and 1921-1923 
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Metal working 





Textile industry 





Printing 





State employees 












Skilled 
workers 





Un- 
skilled 
workers 





Weavers 


Un- 


skilled 
workers 





Com- 
positors 





Printers 


Heads 
of 
depts. 





grade 
clerks 





Lower 
grade 
clerks 








1914 
Jan. 


1922 


Oct. 
1923 











Mks. 
4.64 


3.59 














Mks. 
2.38 


2.66 





4.32 


Mks. 
2.16 














Mks. 
4.78 


7.54 








Mks. 
2.08 











Mks. 
40.13 





9.71 








Mks. 
11.23 

















Mks. 
5.33 





1921 
Jan. 3.33 | 2.70) 3.28 | 2.52) 413] 2.06) 485 | 2.78 | 2.04 
April} 4.16] 3.38) 3.56 | 2,75 | 6.78} 3.39) 5.82 | 3.46| 2.57 
July 3.34 | 2.71 2.38 1.84] 468! 2.34 | 469) 2.54! 1.89 
Oct. 3.35 | 2.72 4.65 4.05 | 2.17 1.63 





Jan. 3.48 | 2.82 2.37 1.59 6.27 3.14 7.10 | 3.91 2.93 
April | 3.45 2.80 | 2.31 1.39 6.27 3.14 8.51 4.67 3.51 
July 4.23 3.14 2.41 6.10 8.87 4.86 3.66 


4.05 



































Jan. 2.85 2,12 2.26 1.27 5.89 2.94 9.91 5.49 | 4.13 
April | 3.37 2.43 2.16 1.20 8.20 | 4.10 | 10.15 5.64 4.24 
July 2.29 1.66 1.56 | 0.86 5.25 2.63 7.83 4.34 3.26 
Oct. 2.49 1.80 1.65 0.84 2.84 1,42 4.73 2.46 1.85 









































2 Calculated from the cost-of-living index number of the Warsaw General Statistical Office. 


The most outstanding tendency shown in this table is the very 
marked levelling process which took place between 1914 and 1921 
as between the wages of the different groups of workers. The real 
value of wages and salaries, which before the war ranged from 
2 to 40 marks according to the grade of the workers, at the begin- 
ning of 1921 varied from 2 to 5 marks only for the same groups of 
workers. This levelling out was largely at the cost of the higher 
wages and salaries. During the war and the years immediately 
after it the real wages of the different groups of workers were greatly 
reduced by the constant inflation of prices with which it was 
impossible for them to keep up. This progressive reduction in real 
wages continued until they reached the minimum of subsistence, 
below which they could not fall without producing considerable 
resistance on the part of the workers. Under normal conditions 
the wages of unskilled workers were not far from this minimum, 
and they did not therefore fall very much, but the wages of skilled 
workers, like the salaries of state employees, which had more or 
less margin over the minimum of subsistence, were very heavily 
reduced. 
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This levelling process, however, did not last, and from 1921 
onwards the rates of pay of the different groups of workers again 
became clearly differentiated. In the second half of 1923, which 
was characterised by a very marked inflation of prices, the levelling 
tendency reappeared. 

The fluctuations of wages from 1921 to 1923, when the economic 
activity of the country was reviving, varied very much from one 
industry to another, as will appear from the following table. 

TABLE V. INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE REAL WAGE RATES? 


OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1921-1923? 


( Base : first hait of 1914 = 100) 


! Bricks 
Dete Metal | Textile Tanning Boone | Printing} and [bunaing | frees 





working | industry cement industries 





1912 
Jan. 115.6 | 111.3 | 100.0 71.6 | 92.9 — 120.6 | 99.3 
Feb. 121.2 | 124.1 | 104.7 60.6 | 101.0 | 70.6 | 114.7 | 107.6 
March 138.3 | 117.2 | 118.9 | 92.2 | 110.6 66.7 | 130.5 | 115.0 
April 144.8 | 122.7 | 124.4 | 102.9 | 152.6 | 69.8 | 144.2 | 122.7 
May 139.1 | 117.9 | 119.6 | 117.3 | 151.3 67.0 | 138.5 | 121.2 
June © 122.7 | 103.9 | 114.3 | 106.4 | 133.4 | 59.1 | 122.2 | 107.4 
July 116.3 82.1 | 117.1 94.6 | 107.2 | 58.4 | 109.3 | 93.8 
Aug. 98.4 89.1 99.0 | 105.9 | 130.1 59.2 | 116.8 | 94.7 
Sept. 108.8 79.9 | 109.5 90.7 | 117.3 | 45.2 | 105.3 88.9 
Oct. 116.4 70.8 | 89.5 | 102.0 | 125.8 73.9 | 112.5 | 91.6 
Nov. 119.1 72.5 | 91.6 | 128.1 | 128.7 75.6 | 133.6 | 99.1 
Dec. 121.4 73.9 | 93.4) 130.6 | 141.7 77.1 | 136.2 | 100.3 


1922 
Jan. 120.9 73.8 93.0 | 127.7 | 141.0 76.8 | 137.3 | 101.1 
Feb. 117.9 71.9 90.6 | 124.7 | 137.5 74.8 | 133.9 98.5 
March 134.4 71.8 83.2 | 115.8 | 145.2 66.8 | 126.1 | 100.9 
April 120.1 64.2 | 124.2 | 110.1 | 141.1 82.9 | 122.9 93.5 
May 122.2 69.2 | 122.5 | 112.0 | 144.9 85.3 | 126.3 96.9 
June 114.2 64.6 | 122.4 | 113.6 | 147.8 86.8 | 128.5 93.7 
July 120.4 65.9 | 113.8 | 104.3 | 137.4 | 94.7 | 119.5 93.8 
Aug. 119.7 57.0 | 113.9 | 102.5 | 137.3 94.5 | 119.5 89.9 
Sept. 117.3 65.2 | 110.3 | 104.9 | 170.6 91.6 | 145.5 95.3 
Oct. 171.1 67.1 | 109.8 | 104.4 | 169.6 92.8 | 145.5 96.0 
Nov. 105.4 50.4 | 98.3 95.4 | 151.9 82.9 | 129.6 | 82.4 
Dec. 105.4 49.2 97.0 91.9 | 149.3 81.6 | 127.7 81.0 


1923 
Jan, 93.1 59.5 78.6 | 87.6 | 132.5 72.2 | 113.0 | 79.0 
Feb. 79.9 | 55.7 80.7 94.6 | 125.0 | 80.5 | 106.7 75.5 
March 88.0 | 53.8 | 97.8 | 126.6 | 151.5 | 97.7 | 129.3 | 85.7 
April 107.0 | 56.3 | 119.2 | 157.2 | 129.1 | 119.5 | 157.5 | 101.2 
May 99.1 56.4 | 115.2 | 149.1 | 178.5 | 115.9 | 155.7 97.4 
June 80.7 46.8 94.5 | 125.2 | 149.8 85.9 | 127.8 79.8 
July 72.9 | 40.6 85.4 | 113.1 | 138.0 77.8 95.3 69.8 
Aug. 100.3 | 49.9] 99.7 | 101.0 | 136.9 | 141.8 | 108.6 | 80.4 
Sept. 128.6 | 61.1 | 110.0 | 104.5 | 174.9 | 134.8 | 120.0 | 97.8 
Oct. 79.2 | 40.6 | 67.7 73.4 | 74.7 82.7 56.9 | 60.9 
Nov. 86.7 87.5 | 74.1 83.2 | 123.5 | 90.6 | 80.9, 86.7 
Dec. 80.6 | 88.1 68.9 80.6 | 116.3 84.4 | 83.0 | 84.5 



































1 Calculated from the cost-of-living index number of the General Statistica! Office. 
2 For a description of the data see note 2 to table II, p. 392. 
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Various tendencies may be observed. In the building, printing, 
and food industries the rates of real wages during these three years 
were on the whole above the pre-war level, except during the last 
months of 1923. In the metal and tanning industries, on the other 
hand, wages were high in 1921 and the beginning of 1922, and then 
fell sharply. In the textile industry, wages fell gradually frém the 
second quarter of 1921 until 1923, when they were at about half 
the pre-war level. In the brick industry real wages tended to rise, 
with fluctuations of course, but the pre-war level was not passed 
until the beginning of 1923. Generally speaking, however, there 
was a fairly distinct fall in all industries during the last few months 
of 1923. 

It should further be noted that the index numbers of wage 
rates in the preceding tables cannot give an accurate measure of 
the situation of the workers. As a matter of fact the real value of 
actual earnings was even lower than that of the wage rates fixed 
in the agreements, since the money earned at a given date was not 
spent until somewhat later, when the purchasing power of money 
had depreciated still further. 


Wages as Factors in the Cost of Production 


So far the wage question has been considered solely from the 
point of view of the workers’ earnings. It may be of some interest 
to examine the other side of the problem, and to consider wages 
from the point of view of production. Any estimate of the cost of 
production must be of particular difficulty, for there are no directly 
relevant data. At the most, wages may be taken as approximately 
representing the cost of labour, on the assumption that the out- 
put per worker has remained practically unaltered since the 
war'. 

The changes in wages may next be compared with the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of certain products which are some of the prin- 
cipal items in the cost of production. This is done in table VI, 
which compares the index number of wages with that of the prices 
of certain products for two separate industries, and also the average 
wage index number with the index number of wholesale prices. 





2 According to an enquiry into output made by the Warsaw General Statistical 
Office, the statement that in general the worker’s output hae changed little since 
before the war would appear to be justified. 
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TABLE VI. INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL WAGES AND WHOLESALE 
PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES ENTERING INTO COST OF PRODUCTION 





Textile industry Metal working industry opie 





Index ute ene —— of Index inser Rin ag- ut 
number percentage | wholesale number percentage as percent- 
of of prices of of | cf metals | 98° of 
oy materials metals = ‘and coal —_ 

index and coal index price index 





1914 100 100 100 


1921 
Sept. 1,339 318 24 735 433) 59 59 


Oct. 1,082 345 32 846 567 67 68 
Nov. 855 345) 40 698 567 81 81 
Dec. 717 345 48 703 567; 81 83 


1922 
Jan. 798 346] 43 712 567| 48 80 
Feb. 991 346] 35 728 567| 78 75 
March - 1,387 376| 27 779 704} 90 72 
April 1,157 376] 32 793 704] 89 73 
May 1,333] 442) 33 817 781| 96 79 
June 1,463 442} 30 890 781| 88 73 
July 1,381 519} 28 1,087 949] 87 73 
Aug. 2,662 519} 20 1,564, 1,087] 69 60 
Sept. 2,600 702| 27 1,832} 1,263] 69 67 
Oct. 3,732 862} 23 2,504 1,503} 60 61 
Nov. 4,971 862} 16 3,385] 1,802} 53 51 
Dec. 5,522) 1,136) 21 4,142} 2,434] 59 54 


1923 
Jan. 8,475 2,098 25 6,056 3,285 54 51 
Feb. 13,970 3,180 23 9,429 4,559 48 51 
March 13,565 4,098 30 11,971 6,702 56 66 
April 14,118 4,702 33 12,805 8,935 70 80 
May 16,750 5,335 32 12,544 9,381 75 82 
June 30,910 5,977 19 22,896} 10,320 45 54 
July 61,708 8,491 14 35,187} 15,272 43 48 
Aug. 94,187} 16,794 18 64,192} 33,658 52 51 
Sept. 134,564; 30,903 23 82,072} 65,015 79 68 
Oct. 668,453} 59,663 9 321,003} 116,371 36 32 
Nov. 1,425,535) 318,556 22 899,126) 315,428 35 46 
Dec. 2,658,902) 851,492 32 1,650,044) 778,384 47 57 
































Without wishing to draw too definite conclusions from these 
comparisons, it may yet be said that the importance of wages as 
a factor in the cost of production has been very perceptibly reduced. 
This reduction would seem to be especially marked in the textile 
industry. 


Wages and Labour Disputes 


The above tables will have shown that, except in certain indus- 
tries in which there was a slight increase, the general tendency 
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was rather for real wages to fall. This tendency was naturally 
opposed with vigour by the workers’ organisations, which fre- 
quently had to resort to strikes in order to maintain the standard of 
living of their members to any extent. It might even be said that 
any improvement in the situation of the workers, any measure 
intended effectively to prevent a further fall in real wages, could 
be traced back to a dispute, occasionally of some violence. It was 
only as the result of fairly numerous strikes that the workers first 
secured increases in wages, during the first years after the war 
to meet the rise in the cost of living. The sliding scale system was 
introduced between 1921 and 1923, but only at the cost of further 
struggles, and the adaptation of this system of automatic adjust- 
ment to the new needs arising out of the very rapid rise in prices 
in 1923 was a cause of new disputes. In general, after a more or less 
continuous struggle, the best organised occupations first gained 
some advantages, which were then gradually extended to all the 
workers in the industry. The struggles to secure adoption of the 
sliding scale system are typical of this state of affairs. 


The Sliding Scale 


The principle of the sliding scale is the automatic adjustment 
of wages to variations in the cost of living. Wage rates are fixed 
by collective agreements for a given month and subsequently 
increased or reduced in proportion to the rise or fall in the cost 
of living. In practice, the adjustment was usually made once a 
month and was based on the cost-of-living index number calculated 
by the Joint Committee attached to the General Statistical Office. 
Under certain agreements, however, the duty of adjusting wages 
was entrusted to joint committees specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, which adopted the methods they considered most suitable ; 
in other cases the municipal price quotations were used. Certain 
agreements provided in addition that if the increase in the cost 
of living during the month was more than 10 per cent., only half 
the percentage increase should be applied to wages. Such a clause, 
which is obviously unfavourable to the workers, was introduced, 
for instance, for embroidery workers in November 1922. 

The first instances of the application of a sliding scale date 
from the beginning of 1920. The Government had appointed a 
joint committee under the General Statistical Office to study 
fluctuations in the cost of living, and to publish index numbers 
which should serve to adjust wages automatically to changes in 
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prices. According to the information available, the wood industry 
furnishes the earliest example of a collective agreement (concluded 
on 19 June 1920) providing for the adjustment of wages by a sliding 
scale based on the index number ef the Warsaw Joint Committee. 
During the same year, the sliding scale principle was adopted in 
six collective agreements relating to three tobacco factories (2 July), 
chemists’ shops (17 July), the metal-working industry (23 Sep 
tember), the chemical industry (27 October), the offices of a social 
institution (26 November), and the municipal telephone service 
(20 December). Thus launched, the sliding scale principle rapidly 
became popular, and during 1921 and 1922 more than a score of 
agreements adopting the system were recorded each half-year. 
They were most numerous in the food and clothing industries. 

Nevertheless, for a long time a large number of persons remained 
incapable of grasping the principles on which the system is based, 
and this strengthened the opposition of the employers. The major- 
ity of small undertakings, offices of all kinds, and many persons 
employing domestic servants long remained hostile to the idea 
of the sliding scale. The change was only gradual, and the popu- 
larity of the system towards the end of 1922 had been acquired 
only at the cost of repeated demands on the part of the workers and 
of many industrial disputes. Its application to intellectual workers 
proved particularly difficult. For state employees, for instance, 
who number close on half a million, the system was not definitely 
adopted until February 1923. 


THE AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES DURING A PERIOD OF 
ConsTANT INFLATION 


It has been shown how the steady rise in prices in Poland led 
to a progressive reduction in real wages and how an attempt was 
made to overcome this difficulty by the more or less general adop- 
tion of the sliding scale system of adjusting wages. The Polish 
mark had gradually lost its function as a permanent standard 
of value ; the period over which it could be used as a measure of 
value became shorter and shorter, and in 1923 became so short 
that the adoption of the sliding scale system was made general. 

In spite of the general introduction of the system, however, 
it is to be observed that real wages depreciated somewhat in a great 
many industries. This depreciation was more especially marked 
in 1923, when the rise in prices assumed considerable dimensions. 
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system to secure a constant real wage by the inaccuracy of the cost- 
of-living index number itself, as calculated by the Joint Committee. 
This opinion, however, was quite mistaken. The reason for the 
depreciation of real wages should be sought in certain defects in 
the methods used for adjusting wages to the cost of living. It may 
therefore be of interest to examine these methods in turn and 
to try to determine why real wages have fallen. 

The following are the principal methods adopted for the pay- 
ment of wages : 

A. Wages are paid at the end of a given period (week, fort 
night, month). The rate of wages is fixed once a month. For this 
purpose, the rate of wages paid during the previous month is 
increased by the percentage increase in the index number of the 
cost of living during the previous month as compared with the 
month before it. 

B. Wages are paid at the end of a given period (week, fort- 
night, month). The rate of wages depends on the wages and cost- 
of-living bonus of the previous month. As soon as the increase 
in the cost of living during the current month has been calculated, 
i.e. at the end of the month or the beginning of the following 
month, cost-of-living bonuses are granted to compensate the 
workers for the loss caused by the rise in the cost of living during 
the month under consideration. 

C. Wages are paid in advance at the beginning of each month. 
A cost-of-living bonus is added based on the increase in the cost of 
living during the previous month. 

The first of these methods is the one most generally in use ; 
the other two are only occasionally applied. 


Adjustment of Wages to the Cost-of-Living Index Number of the 
Previous Month (Method A) 


In order to show the depreciation of real wages resulting from 
the use of this method, it has been applied to calculate a theoretical 
wage series for the period January 1922 to June 1923, on the basis 
of the cost-of-living index number of the General Statistical Office. 

The cost-of-living index number has first been reduced to the 
base January 1922 = 100. A theoretical series of nominal wages 
has next been drawn up with the same base by applying to the 
wage index the increase in the cost-of-living index for the previous 
month. Next, the real value of the nominal wages so obtained has 


The workers often explained this inability of the sliding scale 
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been calculated by dividing the index number of nominal wages 
for each month by the index number of the cost of living for the 
same month. If it is assumed that the nominal wages of January 
1922 were sufficient to cover all the expenditure of a working- 
class family, the real wages for subsequent months will show 
; the proportion of the expenditure on cost of living in each month 
covered by the nominal wages. The results of these calculations 
are given in table VII. 

























TABLE VII. INDEX NUMBERS OF THEORETICAL WAGES ADJUSTED 
BY METHOD A, USING THE WARSAW COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBER 
(Base : January 1922=100) 

















Warsaw Percentage Index of Index of 
Date cost-of-living | , monthly ..| theoretical theoretical 
of-living index real wages 




















100 


493 


752 

















365 


493 


100 





Feb, 103 3.0 100 97.1 
March 112 8.7 103 92.0 
April 125 11.7 112 89.6 
May 136 8.8 125 91.9 
June 146 7.4 136 93.1 
July 168 15.1 146 86.9 
Aug. 194 15.5 168 86.6 
Sept. 230 18.6 194 84.3 
Oct. 274 19.1 230 83.9 
Nov: 365 274 75.1 







Feb. 1,217 61.8 752 61.8 
March 1,624 33.4 1,217 74.9 
April 1,781 9.7 1,624 91.2 
May 2,019 13.3 1,781 88.2 
June 2,725 35.0 2,019 74.1 
July 4.464 63.8 2,725 61.0 
Aug. 7,157 60.3 4,464 62.4 
Sept 10,776 50.6 7,157 66.4 
Oct, 31,348 190.9 10,776 34.4 
Nov, 77,600 147.5 31,348 40.4 
206,020 77,600 















It will be seen that these real wages fluctuated considerably, 
but with a general tendency to fall which went on all through 
1923. The amount of depreciation varied widely in different 
months, being sometimes very slight and sometimes considerable. 
At the end of 1922 it was 15 per cent. and by the end of 1923 it 
was more than 60 per cent. 
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If the actual wages paid during the period are considered (tables 
IV and V), it will be seen that real wages often fell, in spite of the 
almost general adoption of the sliding scale system; this was more 
especially so between December 1922 and March 1923, a period 
when the rise in the cost of living was particularly rapid. 

On the whole, therefore, the system of adjusting wages by 
making their amount in a given month depend on the cost-of- 
living index number for the previous month is incapable of pre- 
venting the depreciation of real wages. The greater the rise in the 
cost of living during a given month as compared with the rise 
during the previous month the greater in fact will be the depre- 
ciation of wages in the month?. 


Adjustment of Wages by Cost-of-Living Bonuses (Method B) 


As already explained, this method consists in paying a basic 
wage for any given month equivalent to the total wage of the 
previous month, and, at the end of the month, an additional 
cost-of-living bonus to compensate the worker for the loss due to 
the rise in the cost of living during the month. 

At first sight it would seem as if this system would secure the 
full adaptation of the total wage to the cost of living, so preventing 
any depreciation of real wages. But this is not the case, and it 
has been found in practice that even with this system the total real 
wages of the workers have slightly depreciated. This depreciation, 
however, is not simply due, as with the first system, to the fact 





1 The truth of this statement is easily demonstrated algebraically. Let 1, 
represent the ratio of the cost of living in the first month considered to that in the 
preceding month, 1, the corresponding ratio for the second month, etc ; Kl, the 
the cost of living and P the nominal wage in the first month. Then the cost of 
living, nominal wage, and real wage in successive months are as follows : 











Month Cost of living Nominal wage Real wage 
Ist K.1, P —_ 
ots 
P.1 P 
2nd K.1, 1, P. 1, rt e 
23 -8 “43 
Re en's OD P 
BaBiess. Raed Te pie — 
™m Bile lock Bide: Ge. * £e 


The change in real wages from the first to the second month is 


P P o | Pt) 
K.1, K.1, ’ K.1,1, 


It follows that the real wage in the second month is less than that in the first 
if 1, < 1,, and greater if 1, > 1,. 


» 
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that wages are adapted to the cost of living of the previous month. 
The reason for it is that the cost-of-living bonus calculated to 
compensate for the rise in the cost of living of the past month can 
be spent only on or after the day on which it is paid, and therefore 
has not the same purchasing power as it would have had if it had 
been paid at the same time as the rest of the wage. Nevertheless, 
under this system the depreciation of wages is small and becomes 
perceptible only if the rise in the cost of living is particularly rapid. 

An attempt to estimate the real value of wages under this 
system must be based on the daily rise in the cost of living. 
There is no index number giving this and the arbitrary assumption 
has therefore been made that the daily price increases in a given 
month are in arithmetical progression. A formula has then been 
worked out giving the real value of wages and cost-of-living 
bonuses!, and has been applied to the cost of living recorded for the 





1 To obtain the necessary formulae, put 


K, = cost of living on first day of given month, 
K, = cost of living on second day of given month, etc., 


q = daily increase in cost of living (assumed uniform throughout the month). 
Then 
K,= K,+ 494 
K, =: K, + 2g, etc, 
Kn = K, + (n— 1)@. (1) 


The average cost of living for the period is the average of the amounts for each 
day, and is therefore 





K, + Ka 2K, + (n—1)q 
———— 2 5 : (2) 


The average increase in the cost of living during the given period is found by 
subtracting the cost of living on the first day from the average for the period, and 
is therefore 

—_ — 
2K, + . dq a K, or (n ; 1) § (3) 





For wages, put 
P = total nominal wage, 
R = total real wage. 

The principle adopted is that P consists of a basic wage (the total wage paid in 
the preceding month), S, and a cost-of-living bonus, V, where V is equal to the basic 
wage multiplied by the ratio of the average cost of living for the month to the cost 
of living on the first of the month, or 
(n-1)q 

V=S. 2K, 
Let S’ and V’ represent the real values of S and V. Then S’ is the result of 
dividing S by the average cost of living for the month, given by formula (2), or 
P 28 
s=- —_—_ 
2K, + (n-l)q 

The cost-of-living bonus V will have its maximum real value only. if it is all 
spent on the day it is paid, i.e. the last day of the month ; V’ is therefore found by 
dividing V by the cost of living on the last day of the month, given by formula (1), or 

V 


K, + (n-1)q 





V' = 
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period from January 1922 to June 1923 so as to illustrate the 
depreciation of real wages due to this method of adaptation. The 
results of these calculations are given in table VIII. 





To simplify the{calculations, we assume that the cost of living on the first of 
the month and the basic wage paid on the first of the month are both equa! to 1, i.e. 
K,=1,S=1. We then have 

, (n-1)q (n-1)q 
V = > , P=1 a 5} , 
2 “a (n-1)q¢ 


y= ———, Vs ———-. 
2+ (n-l)g 2+ 2(n-1)q¢ 


The total real wage R, or S’ + V’, is therefore given by the equation 


re 2 (n-l)q 
2 + (n-1)q 2 + 2(n-1)q 
(n-1)® q? + 6 (n-l)q + 4 (4) 
~ 2 (n-1)* q* + 6 (n-1)q + 4 
It can be shown from this formula that as g, the rate of increase in the cost of 
living, increases, the total real wage R decreases. 
The equation KR = S’+V’ may also be written in the form 
2 1 


2+ (n-1)q 4 2 + 2 (5) 
(n-1)q 








R= 





This.shows that as q increases S’ (the first fraction) decreases and V’ (the second 
fraction) increases. When g tends to infinity, we have 
2 ] 
Ss’ = Vv‘ = (6) 


9 5 
2+ 0 am 2 
$+— 


i.e. the real value‘of the basic wage tends to 0 and that of the cost-of-living bonus 
A 


1 
tends tog>- It can be shown that in general when q tends to infinity the real 


value of the cost-of-living bonus tends to half the real value on the first of the month 
of the basic wage for}the month (i.e. the basic wage and cost-of-living bonus for the 
preceding month). 
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TABLE VIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF THEORETICAL REAL WAGES ADJUSTED 
BY METHOD B, USING THE WARSAW COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBER 
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. Percentage 
monthly 
increase\ n 
cost-of-living 
index 


daily increase 


Percentage 


* Index of theoretical real wages? 
(total wage in Jan. 1922 = 100) 





in cost-of- 
living index 


Basic 


Cost-of-li ving 


Total 


wage bonus wage 





1922 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


ee M3 © 32 0 © 
> Gr Ot i Oo bo 


1923 
Jan. 
Feb. 61.8 
March 33.4 
April 9.7 
May 13.3 
June 35.0 
July 63.8 
Aug. 60.3 
Sept. 50.6 
Oct. 190.9 
Nov. 147.5 
Dec. 165.5 


























1 Cf. formula (1), note 1, p. 404. 
2 Cf. formula (5), note 1, p. 405. 


The table shows that the depreciation of wages is much less 
marked under this than under the previous method. During 1922 
the real value of wages did not fall below 95 per cent. of their value 
at the beginning of the year, and did not fall to 75 per cent. of that 
value until the end of 1923. The method of adjusting wages by 
subsequent payment of a cost-of-living bonus thus does not entirely 


prevent the depreciation of real wages. On the other hand, this 
depreciation has a certain limit. In fact, as already stated’, 
if during a given period the rise in the cost of living is infinitely 
great, the real value of the basic wage will be reduced to zero, 
but that of the cost-of-living bonus will be equal to half the real 
value at the beginning of the period of the total wage (basic wage 
plus cost-of-living bonus) of the preceding period. 
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Comparison of Results of Methods A and B 


The considerable difference already pointed out in the depre- 
ciation of wages due to the use of the two methods of automatic 
adaptation is clearly shown by the table below. 


TABLE IX. COMPARISON OF DEPRECIATION OF THEORETICAL REAL 
WAGES ADJUSTED BY METHODS A AND B 





Percentage depreciation of Percentage 
wages monthly increase 





oO! 
cost-of-living 
Method B index 





1922 
Jan. 0 
Feb. 2.9 
March 8.0 
April 
May 8.1 
June 6.9 
July 13,1 
Aug. 13.4 
Sept. 15.7 
Oct. 16.1 
Nov. 24.9 
Dec. 26.0 


a 
oS DO I = & fo 0 
a eke eo 


el ell eel 


1923 
Jan. 34.4 52.7 


Feb. 38.2 | ‘ 61.8 
March 25.1 t 33.4 
April 8.8 k 9.7 
May 11.8 . 13.3 
June 25.9 ? 35.0 
July 39.0 63.8 
Aug. 37.6 ; 60.3 
Sept. 33.6 : 50.6 
Oct, 65.6 . 190.9 
Nov. 59.6 ® 147.5 
Dec. 62.3 23.9 165.5 




















The depreciation resulting from the use of method B is much 
smaller than that from the use of method A, but it also differs 
in kind. It constitutes, in fact, a tax levied by the state on the 
working classes. It is of no profit to the employers, who pay the 
full value of wages ; but the workers do not obtain the full value 
owing to the fact that payment takes place only at the end of the 
period in question, and that they cannot spend the bonus until after 
it is paid. A similar tax is levied when method A is used, but 
in this case it represents only a very small part of the depreciation 
of wages suffered by the workers, since this depreciation acts 
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mainly to the advantage of the employers, who do not have to 
pay the full value of wages. 

Method C does not differ from method B except that the work 
is done after wages are paid instead of before. As far as concerns, 
the real value of wages and cost-of-living bonuses and its deprecia- 
tion — the only point of interest here — method C can be placed in 
exactly the same class as method B. It is in any case very little 
used, except to some extent for the payment of salaries of employees. 

Obviously the actual methods of paying wages adopted in 
different industries vary in slight details from the two fundamental 
types described. There are different kinds of delays, varying in 
length, which have been ignored in discussing the theory of the 
general cases. For instance, there is the delay due to the fact that 
wages are not paid on the day that the cost-of-living index number 
is published. These various delays complicate the question still 
further, but in a period of rising prices they all result in increasing 
the depreciation of real wages. 


Frequency of Wage Adjustment 


Another problem in the adaptation of wages to the cost of 
living is the period of validity of the adjusted wages, or in other 
words, the interval between successive adjustments. The ques- 
tion is obviously connected with the rate at which the cost of 
living is rising. It was of special importance in 1923, when the 
rise was particularly rapid. 

The problem raises no theoretical difficulties, for it is obvious 
that whatever the method of adjustment used — method A or 
method B — the shorter the period for which wages are fixed the 
less will be the depreciation of real wages. Here too we can take 
a theoretical example, and compare the depreciation resulting from 
more or less frequent adjustment of wages. The Warsaw cost-ot- 
living index number cannot, however, be used for this purpose, since 
it is not regularly calculated at sufficiently short intervals. The 
index number of retail food prices published by the Warsaw 
Municipal Statistical Office has therefore been used to give the 
percentage increase in weekly and monthly prices. From these 
data two series of index numbers of nominal and real wages have 
been calculated, one for monthly and the other for weekly adjust- 
ment of wages, in both cases by method A. The results of these cal- 
culations are given in the table below. For the weekly adjustment 
only the monthly averages of the weekly wages so found are given. 
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TABLE X. INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES ADJUSTED 
MONTHLY AND WEEKLY BY METHOD A, USING THE WARSAW FOOD INDEX 


(Base ; July 1922 = 100) 





Index of theoretical 
wages! 


Index of theoretical 


Monthly 
nomina) wages real 


index of 
retail food 
prices 





Monthly 
adjustment 


Weekly 
adjustment 


Monthly 
adjustment 





Weekly 
adjustment? 





1922 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1923 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


100 
108 
126 
142 
182 
266 


397 
667 
922 
1,015 
1,130 
1,333 


100 
109 
126 
142 
178 
252 


363 
606 
925 
1,025 
1,146 
1,289 


100.0 
104.6 
96.8 
100.0 
88.5 
77.4 


75.8 
67.2 
81.8 
102.7 
101.6 
95.8 


100.0 
100.9 
100.0 
100.0 
97.8 
94.7 


91.4 
90.9 
100.3 
101.0 
101.4 
96.7 


























1 The real wages are obtained by dividing the index number of nominal wages by the index 
number of retail food prices. 

2 The percentage weekly ‘increases in retail food prices on which these wages are calculated 
are as follows ; 


1922 July 
Aug. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


+2.01 


wore 
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The depreciation of real wages is thus seen to differ considerably 
with the method employed. The average for the period considered 
is 9 per cent. with monthly adjustment, and only 2 per cent. with 


weekly adjustment. This obvious advantage was recognised in 
practice, and in 1923 there was a very marked tendency to adjust 
wages at more frequent intervals. 


CONCLUSION 


The main points in this survey of the principal problems con- 
nected with wages in Poland during the past years may be briefly 
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noted. Currency inflation, with the consequent economic disturb- 
ance and rise in the cost of living, has proved a powerful factor 
among many others in the capitalist system tending to reduce 
wages. In considering the effect of a steady rise of prices in 
lowering the real value of wages the discussion has been limited to 
theoretical cases with the conditions very much simplified, the 
modifications being those most favourable to the workers ; but 
it appears that even the most highly developed system of auto- 
matic adjustment, ensuring that the employers pay wages in 
full, is powerless to prevent a slight depreciation in the real value 
of the wages received by the workers. 

These conditions have dominated the whole economic situation 
in Poland during the last few years, and to them is due the prepon- 
derating importance of the special aspects of the wage problem 
discussed in this article. 





Co-operation in Soviet Russia 
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The history of the Russian co-operative movement under the Soviet 
régime may be divided into three periods. During the first of these 
— from the end of 1917 to the beginning of 1919 — the co-operative 
system continued to exist as an independent organisation. Ji was, 
nevertheless, hampered by the general policy of the Government, which 
changed the economic system of the country from top to bottom. During 
the second period the movement was deprived of its independence and 
became a state institution. In the third period, beginning in the 
spring of 1921 with the introduction of the new economic policy, co- 
operative autonomy was gradually restored although its economic 
revival proceeded but slowly. 


EarRLy EFFECTS OF THE BOLSHEVIST REVOLUTION 


TTHE Soviet Government had been constituted only six months 

when the authorities began to intervene systematically in the 
economic life of the country. The earliest Communist measures in 
connection with supplies date from April 1918. Large-scale industries 
were nationalised in June 1918, and commerce in November of 
the same year. During the whole of 1918 the Soviet authorities 
left the co-operative movement undisturbed', nor was it interfered 





1 At the beginning of 1918 the number of co-operative organisations and their 
membership reached very high figures : 


Organisations Number of societies Membership 


Consumers’ co-operative societies 25,000 10,000,000 
Co-operative credit societies 16,500 10,500,000 
Butter artels 3,000 600,000 
Industrial artels 700 100,000 


——_——_ > ——__—_ —_- —_ 


Total 45,200 21,200,000 


The figures given are, of course, only approximate ; but they indicate suffi- 
ciently the degree of development which had been reached by the Russian co- 
operative movement at the time of the Communist Revolution. 
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with until some time later. At that time it was even privileged 
to a certain extent ; for example, co-operative undertakings were 
spared at a time when every possible effort was being made to 
demolish the capitalist system, both in industry and commerce. 

Provincial co-operative societies and their members were, 
however, the object of frequent attacks on the part of the local 
authorities. Here and there co-operative societies, and even 
co-operative federations, were nationalised or closed down ; their 
goods and premises were requisitioned and some of the chief offi- 
cials were arrested on charges of counter-revolutionary intrigue. 
Proceedings of this nature were due to the zeal of extraordinary 
local committees and to the desire of the various government 
offices dealing with supplies to get the whole system of provision- 
ing and the distribution of goods into their own hands. When, in 
April 1918, the Supreme Economic Council was instructed tosupervise 
the activities of the various branches of co-operation, and for that 
purpose co-operative departments were attached to the local 
economic councils, the People’s Commissariat of Supply issued a 
circular forbidding local Soviet authorities to interfere in any way. 
whatsoever with the working of the co-operatives, and especially 
prohibiting their nationalisation or municipalisation. This circular, 
however, failed to put a stop to the abuses from which societies 


were suffering at the hands of local authorities ; and, in the majority 
of cases, appeals to the central authorities were unavailing. In 
accordance with the Decrees dealing with the nationalisation of 
industrial undertakings, mills, factories, and workshops belonging 
to co-operative societies could not be nationalised. Section 15 of 
the Decree of 21 November 1918 on the nationalisation of commerce 
runs as follows : 


Premises and warehouses belonging to co-operative societies may 
not be nationalised. In localities where local organs of the Soviet 
authority may — prior to the promulgation of the present Decree — 
have nationalised or municipalised co-operative undertakings, or requisi- 
tioned or confiscated stocks in co-operative warehouses, all such 
undertakings shall be reconstituted, all stocks of goods shall be returned 
and an exact inventory made of any losses which may have occurred. 
No obstacle shall in future be placed in the way of legitimate co- 
operative activities. 


Local authorities nevertheless continued to nationalise co- 
operative societies and to confiscate their goods. 

In 1918 the shortage of commodities and the rise in the cost 
of living which accompanied the progressive disappearance of 
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private trade and capitalist industry and the decay of agriculture, 
encouraged to the utmost the development of consumers’ co- 
operation. The number of societies and their membership increased 
rapidly. Considered from the point of view of total turnover, 
however, the situation was not so good, as it was impossible to 
obtain sufficient quantities of the various goods on the market. 
The industrial undertakings of the “ Centrosoyus”’ and of the 
local unions of co-operative societies developed to a quite extra- 
ordinary extent, since co-operation was now the only commercial 
outlet for individual initiative. Before that time, the only produc- 
tive undertakings belonging to co-operative societies were those 
intended to supply the immediate needs of the members, such as 
bakeries, restaurants, pork-butchers’ shops, boot-making esta- 
blishments, tailors’ workshops, and so forth. Flour and corn mills 
driven by steam power were rarely found. 

From 1917 to 1921 consumers’ co-operative societies and their 
federations established a large number of undertakings for working 
up agricultural produce. In one of the publications issued by the 
“ Centrosoyus ’’! the following figures are given: 


Undertakings 1917 1921 
Mills 160 
Soap works 23 
Butter factories 49 
Fruit and vegetable preserving works 78 
Tanneries 21 


Total : 331 


In the autumn of 1918, however, the working of consumers’ 
co-operative societies became extremely difficult. The Communist 
Government was interfering increasingly in the economic life of 
the country, abolishing private enterprise and subjecting produc- 
tion in whatever form to more and more strict regulation. To 
undertake the most insignificant transaction numberless permits 
had to be obtained from the central and local authorities of the 
Supreme Economic Council and of the Commissariat of Supply. 

As the strict hierarchy of industrial operations had to be main- 
tained (on paper) at all costs, it became necessary at every step 
to obtain a special authorisation and recommendation from the 
eompetent central department or local body. Further, there was 
no agreement among the various departments either as to the scope 





+.“ Consumers’ Co-operation and Agriculture ”. Moscow, 1923. 92 pp. 
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of their activities or as to their respective competence. To operate 
under such conditions became more and more difficult every month. 
The co-operative organisations extended the field of their 
operations to a very great extent, but their activities weakened 
correspondingly. At the close of the year a representative of the 
Commissariat of Supply was delegated as commissary to the 
administrative board of the “ Centrosoyus ”’, where he had a right 
of veto. It may be mentioned that the commissary never availed 
himself of this right in respect of any operation undertaken by the 
elected administrative board. 

Credit co-operation declined completely in the year 1918-1919. 
From the time of the Bolshevist revolution the loan departments 
of co-operative credit societies quickly came to a standstill owing 
to the fettering of private initiative in economic matters by the 
authorities. There was nothing to be gained by borrowing, and 
accordingly no further deposits were made. With the catastrophic 
decline in the purchasing power of the rouble came the final blow 
to credit co-operation. Those societies which had escaped ruin 
wound up their business and took to commercial transactions, 
especially in food supplies. 

The People’s Bank of Moscow, which had up to then been the 
pivot of credit co-operation, now became a centre for financing 
all kinds of co-operative enterprises. In 1918 all other banks were 
closed ; the Moscow Bank was the only one still able to receive 
deposits, and these came in in considerable amounts. Many Soviet 
institutions even preferred to deposit their capital and keep their 
current accounts with the People’s Bank rather than with the State 
Bank. This state of affairs continued until 2 December 1918, when 
a Decree was promulgated for the nationalisation of the People’s 
Bank of Moscow, making it a co-operative section of the State 
Bank. The flow of deposits immediately slackened ; and the bank, 
from being a centre for the organisation and financing of co- 
operative societies, became an institution for the distribution 
among the co-operative unions of loans by the State Bank derived 
from the issue of Soviet roubles. 

Agricultural co-operation in Russia appeared under two forms. 
On the one hand there were the co-operative credit societies, and 
to some extent also the agricultural and consumers’ societies, which 
undertook the sale of agricultural produce and the purchase of 
implements and materials. On the other hand, the transformation 
of agricultural produce was undertaken by special agricultural 
organisations and artels (e.g. for the manufacture of butter and 
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preserved vegetables and the preparation of meal). There were 
very few agricultural co-operative societies properly so called. 
Their functions were discharged by other bodies, principally by 
the co-operative credit societies. At first, the centre of organisation 
for agricultural co-operation was the commercial section of the 
People’s Bank of Moscow. 

In 1918 the following centres of agricultural co-operation were 
detached from the commercial section of this bank : Soyus Kar- 
tojfel (potato co-operative union, 10 May 1918); Plodoovosch 
(vegetables and fruit, 14 May 1918) ; Soyus Konoplevodov (hemp- 
growing union, 17 June 1918); Selskosoyus (agricultural union, 
17 December 1918) ; Cooperativnoie Zerno (grain producers, 
20 December 1918) ; Cooperativnoie Jaitso (egg producers, 
17 January 1919). 

The transformation on 2 December 1918 of the People’s Bank 
of Moscow into a section of the State Bank did not interfere with 
the independent existence of these agricultural co-operative centres. 
This form of co-operation was still intact at the beginning of 1919, 
although its working was completely disorganised. The principal 
local organs of the different centres were the credit co-operative 
societies. The operations of the latter were reduced to nullity owing 
to the policy of the Soviet authorities, which monopolised all 
industrial initiative, and to the depreciation of the rouble. The 
most important measure, from'the point of view of agricultural 
co-operation, was the prohibition of trade in agricultural produce 
on the open market. At the close of 1919 this branch of co- 
operation was in a sorry plight; the various organisations were still 
in existence, but they could do nothing. The system of requisi- 
tioning and the abolition of the open market resulted in the ruin 
of all commercial forms of agricultural co-operation. The following 
is quoted from one of the “ Selskosoyus ”’ publications : 


The development of the Government’s economic policy had already, 
by the second quarter of 1919, had the effect of robbing agricultural 
co-operation of its basic function — that of supplying the agricultural 
population with means of production and with a market for agricul- 
tural produce —as this institution had become a subordinate agent of the 
state economic organisations, deprived of its own resources, of al lactiv- 
ity, and of all confidence’. 


Small-scale industries and artels were the only organisations 
which progressed at this time. It would seem that at the out- 





1 « Agricultural Co-operation under the New Economic Policy’. Moscow, 
1923. 140 pp. 
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break of the revolution there were only 600 or 700 of these. At 
the beginning of 1920 the provincial councils of national economy 
had already 1,722 artels and 27 unions! on their registers. The 
artels were principally engaged in furnishing supplies to the Red 
Army. They were federated in an all-Russian co-operative asso- 
ciation for the production and disposal of commodities supplied 
by artels and craftsmen ; this association (founded on 1 August 1918) 
was usually referred to as the Kustarsbyt. 


CoMMUNIST POLICY IN REGARD TO CO-OPERATION 


The period during which the Soviet Government pursued a 
Communist policy saw the abolition of credit co-operation. Con- 
sumers’ and agricultural co-operative societies were transformed 
into technical departments for state supplies*. It may be said 
that during this period the only development which took place was 
that of the artels and producers’ communities* in agriculture and 
small-scale industry. Co-operation had either to disappear alto- 
gether or to submit to reconstruction on the lines laid down by 
the Ninth Congress of the Communist Party. The spirit of co- 
operation was expelled and the movement took “ new forms suitable 
to the political and economic conditions of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, which might serve later as a basis for supplying 
the population under a communist régime ”’. 

Commercial forms of co-operation were already threatened 
in the autumn of 1918. In 1919 they became weaker, and in some 
cases vanished altogether. The cause of their disappearance is 
not to be sought in such administrative action on the part of the 
authorities as was actually hostile to co-operation. It was due to 
the fact that co-operative organisations were physically unable 
to function under the economic régime then in force in Russia. 

In Russian co-operative literature there has been much dis- 
cussion of the essential characteristics of a co-operative association 





? A. Lozovy : “ Agricultural Co-operation and its Present Importance *’, pp. 206- 
207. Moscow, 1923. 

* On the same day (27 Jan. 1920) the Council of People’s Commissaries issued 
(a) a Decree for the abolition of distinctions among the various forms of co-operation ; 
(6) an Order for the suppression of the representative bodies of the co-operative 
movement, i.e, the all-Russian and provincial congresses of co-operatives, 
which, according to Mr. Krestinsky, formed the centre of the old co-operation 
and were ‘‘ hotbeds of counter-revolutionary activity ’’. (“‘ The Conflict of Opinions 
in the New Co-operation”, p. 29.) 

* By the term “ agricultural community ” in Soviet legislation is meant an 
association in which the capital, means of production, cattle and all other necessaries 
for farming, and the produce, appertain jointly to a group of farms. 
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as an economic agent. The experience of 1918-1920 demonstrated 
that co-operation cannot exist in a society where private commercial 
enterprise and democracy have ceased to exist. With the elimi- 
nation of private enterprise co-operative organisations lost their 
vitality. The movement was killed, not so much by the hostility of the 
Soviet authorities as by the economic régime which they intro- 
duced. Nationalisation, confiscation of goods, arrest of officials, 
and so forth have certainly hindered co-operative activity to a 
great extent, but the economic foundation of co-operation was 
sapped by the cessation of trade and private enterprise. The 
foundation once undermined, the entire fabric of the movement 
collapsed. 

The liquidation of all commercial forms of co-operation upon 
which the authorities embarked in 1919-1920 was thus up to a 
certain point merely official recognition of the fact that co-opera- 
tion had ceased to exist owing to economic causes. 


Consumers’ Co-operation 


Consumers’ co-operation was abolished first of all. Following 
the October revolution, the furnishing of supplies for the army, 
the towns, and the factories, which had been undertaken by the 
provisional Government on the principle of payment in full for 
agricultural produce supplied by the peasants, had been reduced 
to utter chaos. In March 1918 the Soviet authorities therefore 
had the idea of re-organising the supply system upon the basis of 
“ collective exchange of commodities’’. In May 1918 it was 
decreed that the peasants must give up all their “ surplus ’” wheat 
(i.e. any amount in excess of one pood! per man per month) to the 
state. 

It was decided, for the purpose of applying this principle, to 
have recourse to every means of coercion at the state’s disposal. 
To carry out the nationalisation of agricultural produce “ armed 
supply detachments’ were formed. Later, in January 1919, 
steps were taken to improve the system of seizing “surplus ” 
commodities from the peasants by armed force — a system which 
in some districts had resulted in famine. Orders were issued for 
the requisition of definite quantities of food-stuffs, to be fixed by 
the central authorities, and then distributed among the provincial 
governments, districts, and cantons. It was necessary to adopt 





1 One pood equals about 36 lb. 
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this method of distribution in order to compel the supply organi- 
sations to act. 

While commodities were being requisitioned, collective exchange 
of goods was also in operation. This exchange, however, had no 
appreciable results, since, after the specified amounts of various 
commodities had been requisitioned, the peasants had very little 
left, and what they had they traded with pedlars. 

The Soviet authorities nationalised 90 per cent. of all food 
products sent from the country to the towns. After the nationali- 
sation of large-scale industries, the authorities were also in pos- 
session of all commodities sent from the towns to the country. 
The open market was thus practically demolished ; the purchase 
and sale of commodities was replaced by state distribution on a 
system of ration cards. The ordinary work of consumers’ co- 
operatives thus came to an end ; they could only dispose of their 
remaining stocks. In such conditions, co-operative organisations 
could no longer exist. On the other hand, the Soviet warehouses 
established by the Commissariat of supply left much to be desired ; 
and it was therefore decided to entrust the distribution of com- 
modities tothe consumers’ co-operatives. Disputesthen arose, and 
there was competition between the co-operatives and the Soviet 
warehouses ; the authorities finally decided to entrust the whole 
of the system of distribution to the co-operatives. 


The Soviet authorities had the choice of two alternatives: either 
they could completely re-organise their methods of supply, or they 
could make use of those created under the capitalist system, adapting 
them to socialist needs. They decided upon the latter course... that 
is to say, they endeavoured to make use of the co-operative organisa- 
tion for the distribution of commodities. ... Under the Soviet Govern- 
ment the mechanism of co-operation, like all other capitalist methods 
of distribution, was condemned to extinction ; or, alternatively, it had 
to become socialist, and so play the part of a state distribution agency’. 


The first step towards the transformation of consumers’ co- 
operation into an agent of state distribution was taken by the 
Decree of 12 April 1918. By this Decree consumers’ societies and 
their unions were instructed to collect commodities on behalf 
of the state, and to effect the distribution of articles of prime 
necessity. They were, moreover, compelled to serve not only their 
own members, but the entire population of the locality. Within 
the limits of each territorial division only two consumers’ co- 





1M. Bouxkwarine and E. PREoBRAJENSKY : A.B.C. du communisme, 
pp. 323-325. Paris, 1923. 
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operatives were allowed to exist, i.e. one general co-operative and 
one workers’ co-operative. Those organisations, which included the 
whole of the local population, enjoyed certain fiscal privileges. 
By the Decree of 21 November 1918 for the nationalisation of 
commerce, the consumers’ co-operatives were instructed to collect 
and to distribute goods for individual consumption. In each 
provincial government the provincial offices of the Commissariat 
of Supply established a network of retail shops, sufficiently 
numerous to supply the needs of the population, including both 
Soviet and co-operative shops. 

In order to obtain goods rationed by the Commissariat of 
Supply, each citizen had to register with a certain shop belonging 
to this network. The Commissariat of Supply nominated repre- 
sentatives to serve on the administrative boards of the Centrosoyus 
and of the regional and provincial co-operative unions. The local 
offices of the Commissariat were authorised to suspend or annul 
decisions taken by the Centrosoyus and regional unions respecting 
the distribution of commodities, if such decisions were found to 
be contrary to the programme laid down, or likely to be detrimental] 
to it. 

Accordingly, from 1918 onwards, the consumers’ co-operative 
movement carried out the instructions of the Commissariat of Supply. 
Even at that time, however, it continued its strictly co-operative 
work of suppl ying its members with such commodities as were 
available on the open market. The Decree of 20 March 1919 
abolished the last remnants of this form of activity. It also sup- 
pressed the Soviet sale-shops and handed over the entire business 
of distributing produce of all kinds and commodities of prime 
necessity to co-operative societies reconstituted as a “ community 
of consumers”. The whole of the residents in any given locality 
were obliged to become members of the “ community of consu- 
mers ” for their district. Subscriptions were abolished, since, as 
these associations were the state distribution agents, they did 
not need capital of their own. They were grouped in provincial 
unions with the Centrosoyus at their head. After a few months, 
misunderstandings and discontent having arisen among the 
peasants, the “ communities of consumers ”’ were re-named “ con- 
sumers’ societies ”’. 

The consumers’ co-operative movement had, in reality, been 
made a technical branch of the Commissariat of Supply for the 
distribution of commodities, that is to say an economic agent of 
the Soviet authorities. The Soviet Press chose to refer to it as the 


‘ 
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“ new ”’ co-operation ; but it had, in fact, nothing in common 
with co-operation properly so called. This would-be co-operative 
organisation at last took its natural place in the state financial 
‘system, and its expenses were included as an item in the budget. 


Agricultural Co-operation 


The position of agricultural co-operation was much more 
complicated. As previously mentioned, the agricultural co- 
operative societies existed only for the purpose of working up 
agricultural produce ; e.g. the artels for the manufacture of butter. 
The purchase of agricultural implements and supplies in Russia 
was undertaken mainly through the intermediary of consumers’ 
co-operatives and co-operative credit societies. It was, of course, 
impossible to amalgamate an artel for the manufacture of butter, 
or an association for the drying and preserving of vegetables, 
with a consumers’ co-operative. Action was therefore confined to 
amalgamating co-operative unions, the central unions in particular. 
The latter became sections of the Centrosoyus by the Decree 
of 27 January 1920, and the local unions became sections of the 
regional and provincial unions of consumers’ co-operatives by 
the Decree of 19 April 1920. The elimination of agricultural 
centres was hastened for political reasons. The Inter-Allied 
Supreme Council, which met in Paris on 10 January 1920, had 
permitted representatives of the old Centrosoyus who were resident 
abroad to enter into commercial relations with Russia through 
the central co-operative organisations. The Soviet authorities 
then decided to abolish all central co-operative organisations 
with the exception of the Centrosoyus. 

A Soviet pamphlet on the subject of co-operation shows that 
when the authorities took over the co-operatives at the beginning 
of 1920 they were actuated by the necessity for enlisting the aid 
of small producers in the struggle to avert economic ruin. 


A second impulse in the same direction was the necessity of preparing 
for the re-establishment of commercial exchange with foreign countries, 
since, for this purpose, foreign capitalists proposed to make use of the 
Russian co-operative organisations. The Soviet Government was thus 
obliged to take steps to compel the co-operatives to do their part, not 
with a view to furthering their private interests, but for the well-being 
of the entire country and in the public interest’. 





+ «The Conflict of Opinions in the New Co-operation ”’, p. 2. Moscow, 1921. 
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There was, of course, no idea of furthering the private interests 
of the agricultural co-operative centres ; the Soviet Government 
merely desired to exercise direct control over the whole of Russian 
foreign trade. 

The independence of the agricultural unions being thus abol- 
ished, and the unions themselves placed under the control of the 
consumers’ unions (which were co-operative only in name), the 
squandering of agricultural co-operative property was immensely 
accelerated. The following is quoted from a publication of the new 
Selskosoyus (created in 1921, following the introduction of the new 


economic policy) : 


In 1919-1920, as the activities of the Commissariat of Supply in- 
creased and its powers of monopoly were extended to cover cereals 
and the centralisation of food-stuffs, the co-operatives had to face the 
successive loss of their collecting and sorting centres, butter factories, 
oil refineries, flour and other mills, all their equipment, plant, premises, 
and so forth ; then, when industrial undertakings were nationalised, 
the co-operative workshops for the preparation of starch and meal, 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery and implements, etc. were 
placed at the disposal of the local councils of national economy’. 


The open market having been abolished, the chief products 
of the country nationalised, and the independence of agricultural 
co-operation suppressed (in 1920), the working of the latter was 
completely paralysed. According to P. Messiatsev, a representative 
of the Commissariat of Agriculture : 


In the spring of this year (1921) agricultural co-operation was prac- 
tically non-existent. It had, in effect, already come to an end at the 
time of its amalgamation with consumers’ co-operation ; the central 
agricultural section of the Centrosoyus and the provincial sections 
p pomenseencnt unions merely dragged out a miserable existence, and had 
no influence whatever either upon agricultural co-operation or upon 
agriculture. The reason for this deplorable position lies, not in the 
fact that agricultural co-operation had been amalgamated with consu- 
mers’ co-operation, but in the absence of conditions favourable to the 
constitution of peasant co-operatives. So long as the wheat monopoly 
and all means of production remained in the hands of the Government, 
there was no possibility of extending agricultural co-operation’. 


The organ of the Commissariat of Agriculture* also pointed out 
that the result “ of the fusion of all types of co-operation in con- 
sumers’ unions ” was equivalent to “ an almost complete wind-up 
of the agricultural organisations ”’. 





1 « Agricultural Co-operation under the New Economic Policy’, p. 145. 
? Collection of articles and documents on agricultural co-operation, published 

on the occasion of the Ninth Soviet Congress, p. 27. Moscow, 1921. 

3 ** Agricultural Life ’’, 1921, No. 32. 
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The Centrosoyus report states that “ the agricultural co- 
operation and industrial production sections, created for the purpose 
of amalgamating the various forms of co-operation in the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, finally became burying places for old 
co-operative records. Productive activity was fast dying out! ”’. 

The economic cause of the downfall of the agricultural co- 
operatives in 1919-1920 was the disappearance of means of exchange 
among the peasants owing to the Communist policy of the Soviet 
authorities. At the present time almost the whole of the country 
population is engaged in agriculture ; but in the great majority of 
cases not more than four dessiatins? of land per family are sown 
with cereals, that is to say that the peasants only sow enough for 
their own families. In 1917 about thirty-three per cent. of the 
peasants’ small-holdings had more than four dessiatins sown ; 
in 1920 the proportion fell to 8 per cent. and no increase occurred 
until after the introduction of the new economic policy in 1921. 

In 1919-1920 there could, of course, be no question of selling 
wheat, since, according to figures given by Professor P. J. 
Lischenko, the total harvest only amounted to 14.7 poods per in- 
habitant (in 1920) whereas in 1897-1898 it was 29 poods, and in 
1913-1914 33 poods. The average quantity of butter transported 
by rail in the years 1911 to 1913 was 8,543,000 poods ; in 1920 it 
had fallen to 1,280,000 poods, in 1921 to 1,064,000, and in 1922 
to 885,500 poods*. Direct information is available regarding the 
importance of the cash balance in peasant budgets. The figures 
for the year 1920-1921 show an average proportion of goods avail- 
able for the market equal to about 10 per cent. of the total agri- 
cultural produce. In 1922-1923 the proportion rose to between 
17 and 18 per cent. 

Under such conditions the commercial forms of agricultural 
co-operation, having no goods in which to do business, had ceased 
to exist in practice even before they were finally abolished by the 
Decrees of 1920. These Decrees, according to one of the publications 
of the Centrosoyus, “ merely give legal recognition to the position 
in which agricultural co-operation already stood during the Com- 
munist period. The peasants’ surplus of produce was reduced to 
vanishing point ; and the only remaining tie between them and 





1 Report of the Centrosoyus in 1921, p. 2. 
2 1 dessiatin = 2.69 acres. 
* Consumers and Agricultural Co-operation ”’, pp. 230-233. 
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the economic system being the requisitioning of foodstuffs, agri- 
cultural co-operation naturally ceased to function’. ” 

The artels and agricultural communities were the only insti- 
tutions which continued to progress, owing to the effort made by 
the Soviet authorities in 1918-1920 toextendthem. Their constitu- 
tion is closely bound up with the agrarian revolution and is in har- 
mony with the whole agrarian policy of the Soviet Government?®. 


Industrial Producer;’ Co-operation 


The Communists also encouraged the extension of producers’ 
artels in small-scale industry. In this respect the programme of 
the Communist Party is as follows : 


Regarding small-scale industry and craft industry, it is absolutely 
necessary to place Government orders with them. Provision must be 
made for such industry in the general programme for the supply of 
raw materials and fuel, and financial support must be provided. For 
this purpose individual craftsmen, rural workshops, producers’ co- 
operatives and small industries must be grouped in larger industrial 
and productive units. It is necessary to encourage the formation of these 
units by affording them certain economic advantages which, together 
with other measures, will foster the tendency of craftsmen to become 
small manufacturers, and pave the way for transition without diffi- 
culty from out-of-date methods to large-scale machine industry of a 
more advanced type*. 


The favour shown by the Soviet authorities to small-scale 
industry and producers’ associations first found expression in the 
Decree of 26 April 1919 on measures to be taken for the assistance 
of craft industries. According to this Decree, small industrial 
undertakings employing not more than five workers (not more 
than ten if the undertaking does not use power machinery) and 
industrial artels may not be municipalised or nationalised. Their 
property may only be confiscated in certain special cases, and 
then only by an order of the office of the Supreme Economic 
Council. Their stocks of raw material, plant, fuel, and tools 
may be neither requisitioned nor confiscated. In the long list of 
industries attached to the Decree, it is expressly stated that 








2 « Our Results’, p. 5. Moscow, 1923. 

* This matter of agricultural communities and artels is only a part of the agra- 
rian question in Soviet Russia in its entirety. For this reason it has been necessary 
to omit the arguments elaborated by the author, who very properly considers this 
phenomenon in its relationship to the whole agrarian problem. [Ed.] 


* “ Programme of the Russian Communist Party’, p. 19. 1920. 
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industrial craftsmen and their artels may trade freely in the goods 
which they produce throughout the whole of the Russian Republic. 
Finally, the authorities may by any means in their power assist 
craftsmen and “ kustari ’’! in the organisation of producers’ unions 
and artels among themselves. 

In accordance with the Decree of 27 April 1920, the all-Russian 
Union of Trade Co-operatives amalgamated with the Centrosoyus, 
becoming an autonomous section of that body. By Decree of 
19 April 1920, the unions of producers’ artels were, with very 
few exceptions, transformed into autonomous sections of the 
corresponding co-operative unions. As it was impossible to find 
any point of contact between the industrial artels and the co- 
operatives, this amalgamation had no prejudicial effect upon 
producers’ co-operation. 

It may also be mentioned that in Soviet Russia small-scale 
industry is developing very much more than large-scale industry, 
and the extension of producers’ co-operation is therefore not to be 
wondered at. The following table shows the relative output, in 
millions of gold roubles (at pre-war prices), of large and small 
scale industrial production in 1913 and from 1921 to 1923, accord- 
ing to the most recent information available? : 





Small-scale 
Industry 






Large-scale 
Industry 





Year 






1913 3721.0 7 

1921 669 .0 260 
1922 1056.2 415 
1923 1293.5 500 





It will be seen that small-scale industry, which had not been 
nationalised and was still being conducted by private enterprise 
in accordance with commercial usage, had only shrunk half as 
much relatively as large-scale industry, although the latter was 
heavily subsidised by the Soviet authorities. 

The producers’ artels numbered between 600 and 700 in the 
spring of 1917, 1,721 in January 1920, and 6,094 in July 1921°. 
The considerable increase in 1921 is attributable to the fact that 
the credit associations, which were unable to extend the scope 
of their savings schemes and credit operations, set themselves to 
supply the needs of the craft industries and thus became small- 
scale industrial associations. 











1 A “ kustar’”’ is a home worker. 
2 Pravda, 1924, No. 1. 
* A. Lozovy : op. cit., pp. 206-208. 
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Credit Co-operation 


Early in 1920 credit co-operation as such had wholly ceased 
to function. According to the statements of Mr. N. Krestinski, 
the Communist organisation of the economic system-completely 
altered the character of the co-operative organisations. 







In particular the co-operative credit movement, which was most 
widespread in agricultural districts and was made up of extensive 
peasant organisations, was deprived of its fundamental object — that 
of making loans. The result of the banking monopoly and, in a general 
way, the demolition of all capitalist credit organisation, was that 
peasants belonging to a credit organisation ceased to deposit money. 
On the other hand, having quantities of currency at their disposal, 
they no longer troubled to obtain credit through these associations. 

By degrees the credit co-operatives were transformed into inter- 
mediaries for the disposal of agricultural produce and goods manufac- 
tured by home workers to the offices of the Commissariat of Supply ) 
and other agencies of the Soviet authorities. They also negotiated 
for the supply to the agricultural market of sugar and other commodities ) 
manufactured in the towns, so far as these were available. The duty 
of supplying country districts with town-manufactured articles and 
consumption goods in general was, however, entrusted to the consumers’ 
co-operatives. There was, in fact, no justification for empowering two 
classes of co-operatives — consumers’ and credit associations — to 
ensure supplies in one and the same district. The time had come for 
the abolition of this overlapping of duties on the part of credit societies ; 
the societies, as well as their federations, had to be amalgamated with 
regional or provincial consumers’ societies?. 
























The amalgamation of credit co-operation with consumers’ 
co-operation and the placing of its services at the disposal of the 
state was carried out by the Decree of 27 January 1920. 







THe New Po.icy 






In the spring of 1921 the Soviet Government abandoned the 
rigid Communist régime which had been followed until then, and 
introduced a new economic policy which was a compromise between 
the principles of Communism and those of a free economic system. 
Trade, the open market, and private enterprise were re-established. 
Although these changes took place within the limits of an economic 
dictatorship, they nevertheless provided an economic basis for the 
operations of co-operative organisations on the market. It became 
possible to re-establish these organisations and to make their 



























1 «* The Conflict of Opinions in the New Co-operation ”, pp. 26-27. Cf. also 
the Verbatim Report of the Ninth Congress of the Communist Party in 1921, 
pp. 250-256. 
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activities known. At the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party 
in 1921, on the initiative of Lenin, the resolution passed by the 
Ninth Congress (placing agricultural and industrial co-operation 
under the control of consumers’ co-operation and the latter under 
the Commissariat of Supply) was abrogated. Under the Decrees of 
7 April, 17 May, 7 and 26 July, and 16 August 1921, and of 
24 January and 20 February 1922, a legal position was established 
more or less in agreement with the Act on co-operative associations 
and their unions promulgated by the Provisional Government 
on 20 March 1917. Mention will be made later of the defects in 
these legislative measures. 

The Decrees mentioned, however, were insufficient to ensure 
to the co-operatives the independence and freedom of action 
which they needed. The party in power made strenuous efforts 
to obtain a controlling influence in co-operative societies. 


The working classes in the towns must take a vigorous part in co- 
operative activity. A Communist majority on administrative bodies 
must be secured when the co-operative elections are held, and steps 
must be taken to ensure that the workers’ co-operatives, and not the 
general co-operatives, become urban consumers’ communities. For 
this purpose, close relations must be established between the co-opera- 
tives and the trade unions, i.e. between the agents of production and 
those of distribution. There are excellent prospects for such relations. 
As time goes on, the state will confine itself to acting as a central account- 
ing office, and the tie between the productive and distributive organi- 
sations will acquire enormous importance. 

Communists must form united groups to take part in the establish- 

ment of co-operatives, taking care to secure a majority. 
"qj In country districts the control of the co-operatives must be taken 
from the kulaks (peasant profiteers), all privileges for well-to-do 
country people in the matter of distribution must be abolished, and the 
whole organisation of the co-operatives must be transferred to the poorer 
classes and enlightened middle-class peasants?. 


Thus the Communist Party, instead of giving the people liberty 
to run their own co-operatives, encouraged party and class policy, 
which it, as well as the Soviet authorities, would employ all possible 
means to carry out. 

The result was that at the beginning of 1923 a large proportion 
of the responsible posts in co-operatives were held by Communists ; 
about 80 per cent. in the central offices of the Centrosoyus, 70 per 
cent. on the administrative boards and auditing committees of 
provincial unions, and 30 per cent. in regional sections and shops ; 
while the proportion of Communists on the administrative boards 





» A.B.C. du communisme, p. 261. 
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of the ordinary co-operative societies was from 10 to 12 per cent’. 

On 1 July 1923 Communists were represented on the adminis- 
trative boards of agricultura! co-operative unions in the proportion 
of 45.4 per cent., i.e. slightly lower than on the boards of consumers’ 
co-operatives*. 

The extension of co-operation under the new economic policy 
is influenced in the first place by the economic situation of the 
country, which is gradually recovering from the effects of the 
Communist period 1918-1920, but also by the control and regu- 
lation instituted by the Communist Party. Restricted by these 
two factors, the Russian co-operative movement is only regaining 
ground very slowly after the severe set-back of 1919-1920. 


Consumers’ Co-operation 


Among the Decrees under which co-operation was re-established 
in Russia in 1921, the least satisfactory and most defective is 
that dealing with consumers’ co-operation. From 1921 to 1923 
the Commissariat of Supply needed the consumers’ co-operatives 
as auxiliaries in carrying out the state programme of supply and 
distribution. Compulsory membership of consumers’ co-operatives, 
the refusal to allow more than one co-operative in each locality, 
and the authority given to the local executive committees to 
nominate representatives enjoying the same rights as elected 
members to the administrative boards of co-operatives or their 
unions, were kept in force for this reason. Moreover, in accordance 
with the standard rules of consumers’ co-operatives, delegates’ 
assemblies must include representatives of the provincial trade 
unions in the proportion of one-third of the co-operative represen- 
tatives. Compulsory membership of consumers’ societies was only 
suppressed at the beginning of 1924, when the tax in kind was 
abolished and the Commissariat of Supply was amalgamated with 
the Commissariat of Finance. 

Consumers’ co-operation, however, as compared with other 
branches of the movement, enjoyed certain privileges ; for example, 
the Decree of 26 October 1921 authorised consumers’ societies 
again to take possession of the undertakings, etc. owned by them 
prior to nationalisation or municipalisation. At the same time 





‘ Documents on the working of the Council of People’s Commissaries, the Council 
of Labour and Defence, and the central government institutions (first half of 1923), 
p. 163. Moscow, 1923. 

2 « The Messenger of Agricultural Co-operation ’’, 1923, No. 24, p. 17. 
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they were allowed to recover in respect of the raw materials which 
had existed at the time of the transfer, provided that these had been 
purchased with co-operative funds. Finally, in the Decree of 
17 November 1922 it was once more specifically stated that all 
buildings and shops which had been nationalised or municipalised 
were to be returned to the co-operatives ; and, further, that they 
were not to be liable to nationalisation or municipalisation at any 
future date. 

Consumers’ co-operation was re-established immediately after 
the promulgation of the Decree of 7 April 1921. Its progress, 
however, was very slow, for its working was still regulated by the 
Commissariat of Supply. According to a Centrosoyus report, 
the re-establishment was conducted on the following lines : at 
first it was limited to an exchange of commodities on a basis of 
compulsory barter. The next step was to modify the method of ex- 
changing goods, though the receipt of some payment in kind was still 
obligatory. It was only at the close of 1921 that free commercial 
operation on the basis of purchase and sale was re-introduced. 

Co-operative activity was greatly hampered by the efforts 
of the Government to regulate commercial transactions. At a 
time when free commercial operation was permitted on private 
markets, the co-operatives were still compelled to take over certain 
commodities or raw materials in return for the goods they sold?. 
The following table gives a bird’s-eye view of the position of con- 
sumers’ co-operation at the present time and of its slow recovery 
during the last two years? : 


Societies and shops . —_— YS ad 1 oes, 


Societies registered 25,220 22,494 18,663 
Societies operating 15,079 19,110 16,386 
Shops registered 51,985 32,364 25,508 
Shops operating 19,600 29,689 22,931 
Credit Co-operation 
Great difficulty is being experienced in the re-establishment 
of credit co-operation, efforts in this direction being rendered 





1 “ Report on the Working of the Centrosoyus in 1921 ”’, p. 2. 

2 The slowness of its recovery is largely due to the fact that co-operative organi- 
sation was concentrated in the hands of a bureaucracy under the Communist 
régime. When the new policy was introduced, co-operation had to return to sound 
commercial principles, and the first thing to be done was to dismiss unnecessary 
staff. The staff of the central office of the Centrosoyus, which numbered 6,000 per- 
sons on 1 September 1921, was reduced to 2,558 as at 1 September 1922. The other 
co-operative organisations had to proceed on similar lines. “‘ Report on the Working 
of the Centrosoyus in 1921’, p. 2. L. Kuinrcnouck, “ The Centrosoyus under the 
new political economic régime ”’, p. 97. 
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ineffectual by the depreciation of the rouble. During 1923 nation- 

alised industry conducted its business by means of the stable | 

currency known as the “chervonetz’’ rouble. The peasants have 

continued to use the Soviet rouble, the value of which has rapidly 

and unremittingly decreased, and with which credit operations of any 

kind have been quite impossible. However, a number of co- 

operative credit and savings associations have been reconstituted. 

On 1 April 1923 these numbered 1,736, of which 836 were in the 

Ukraine. At the same date there were 23 federations of these credit 

societies and the total had increased to 38 on 1 July 1923'. 
| 
| 
| 
| 






9° 












According to information received from other sources, there 
were in existence within the territory of the Russian Republic 
on 1 July 1923 a total of 1,155 credit associations, with a total 
membership of 242,776, ie. an average of 230 members to each 
society ?. 










Agricultural Co-operation 





On the other hand, agricultural co-operation has of late years 
made considerable progress. In the middle of August 1921, at 
the time of the first congress of representatives of agricultural 
co-operatives, the number of agricultural societies was about 600. 
Owing to the fact that a number of old credit co-operatives were 
transformed into agricultural societies the numbers of the various 
types of agricultural co-operative associations on 1 July 1923 were 
as follow: 











Type of society Number of societies Number of members 









Agricultural socicties 9,734 728,217 
Societies for special crops 352 11,928 
Selling societies 907 85,628 
Manufacturing societies 2,081 211,578 | 
Various 551 36,251 












Total 13,625 1,073,602 









These co-operatives were federated in 333 unions. In addition, 
there were in the Ukraine on 1 April 1923 a total of 72 agricul- 
tural co-operative unions, to which 3,743 societies with a member- 
ship of 245,287 were affiliated. Agricultural communities and artels 
are not included in these figures. 















1 Documents on the working of the Council of People’s Commissaries, the Council 
of Labour and Defence, and the central government institutions (first half of 
1923), p. 172. Moscow, 1923. 


* «The Messenger of Agricultural Co-operation ”, 1923, No. 24, p. 11. 
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The central organisations of agricultural production are : the 
all-Russian Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, founded 
in August 1921; the Siberian Union of Butter-making Artels, 
founded in the autumn,of 1921; the All-Russian Central Union 
of Flax and Hemp Producers, founded in August 1922; and the 
Central Union of Co-operatives for the Manufacture of Potato 
Products, founded in September 1922. 

The principal circumstances which impede the progress of 
agricultural co-operation are economic conditions, the decline of 
production among the peasants and their transition to domestic 
production. It is estimated that the total agricultural surplus 
available for trading in 1920 was equivalent to about 100 million 
roubles, and in 1922 total value between 100 and 150 million’. 
According to the figures arrived at by Mr. L. N. Litochenko, the 
peasants’ trading surplus in 1921-1922 was 325 million roubles, 
and in 1922-1923 it was 318 million roubles?. 

It cannot be said that the agricultural co-operative movement 
is very widespread. According to an official Selskosoyus publi- 
cation : 


The spread of co-operative societies in accordance with co-operative 
forms is one of the most important aspects of the movement at the pres- 
ent time. It is found that the peasants, their economic strength being 
reduced, if not exhausted, may be more easily organised into agricul- 
tural co-operative societies of a universal character, i.e. agricultural 
associations. Their methods having become essentially domestic during 
the revolutionary period, the peasants have not yet succeeded in de- 
veloping commercially. Moreover, the specialist forms of agricultural 
co-operation are not yet sufficiently known, with the exception of the 
butter and cheese manufacturing artels*. 

In such conditions, which impede their working, the agricultural 
associations are obliged to waste much time in the endeavour to find 
a medium of exchange, merely in order to keep their footing?*. 

In general, the existing organisations have not enough work. Fur- 
ther, a number of unions effect their most important transactions 
through the intermediary of their branches and accounting offices, 
without having recourse to the agricultural associations’. 


The revival of agricultural co-operation is greatly hampered 
by the competition of consumers’ co-operatives. For example, in 
1921 the leaders instituted an active campaign with the object 





' * Agricultural Co-operation under the New Economic Policy ”’, p. 32. 

2 L. N. LrrosHEnKo : “ Peasant Budgets in 1922-1923 ”’, pp. 56-57. Moscow, 
1923. 

* ** Agricultural Co-operation under the New Economic Policy ”’, p. 31. 

* Tbid., p. 67. 

§ Ibid., p. 31. 
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of limiting the activities of the agricultural societies to productive 
operations and preliminary processes, the consumers’ co-operatives 
being empowered, as heretofore, to undertake all commercial 
transactions of purchase and sale. It was only at the close of 1921 
that the attempt at restriction was given up and agricultural 
co-operation was allowed a free field. 
In addition, the consumers’ co-operatives raised innumerable 
difficulties over the restoration to the agricultural and credit 
co-operatives of the latter’s undertakings and property, of which 
the management, but not the ownership, had been transferred to . 
the consumers’ societies by the Decree of 1920. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 
' 













Finally, the political pressure brought to bear by local and 
central authorities severely hampered the working and development 
of the agricultural societies. By the Decree of 16 August 1921, 
co-operative agricultural organisations were guaranteed entire 
freedom in the choice of members of their administrative boards ; 
but even in January 1923 the Kashin executive committee had 
decided to weed out the administrative board of the Kashin Agri- 
cultural and Producers’ Union. and even to eliminate members of 
co-operative associations. For that purpose a special committee 
was elected, and the delegates’ meeting was adjourned sine die. 
These are not isolated cases. At Tumen, Kursk, Rylsk, Sudzha, 
Voronezh, and in other districts, meetings of delegates convened 
by the local administrative bodies were held in 1921. It frequently 
happened that persons were sent to attend these meetings who had 
not been delegated by any co-operative organisation and who, | 
nevertheless, voted in the election of members of the administrative 
boards and assisted to decide questions of vital importance to the | 
co-operative movement, such as the closing down of certain unions | 
or their amalgamation with other organisations. The co-operative / 
electoral campaign was at times complicated by such measures | 
as the arbitrary removal or dismissal of members (Tumen, Orel, ) 
etc.) or the refusal of permission to travel (Voronezh)'. 
The central authority interfered in a similar fashion. In 
August 1922 three members of the management of the Selskosoyus 
were removed by decision of the administrative authorities. They 
were arrested at the same time as a member of the administrative 
board of the Selskosoyus, and were exiled. The authorities sent 
four Communists to take their place at the meeting held in Octo- 
ber 1922. 




































1 « Agricultural Co-operation under the New Economic Policy ”, pp. 141-142. 
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Industrial Producers’ Co-operation 






The following table gives an outline of the situation as regards 
industrial co-operation! : 










Number of unions 


15 


Number of societies 


780 


Date 


1919 




















1920 1,722 26 
1921 4,277 28 
1922 14,815 254 
1923 18,112 350 








It was very difficult to establish a central organisation of indus- 
trial producers’ co-operatives. At the All-Russian Congress of 
Industrial Producers’ Co-operation, in November 1921, statutes 
were drafted and the management and administrative board were 
elected. The office of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
however, refused to ratify these decisions on the grounds that 
“the elections had clearly shown that the group which had a 
majority in the Congress had no desire to work in agreement with 
the corresponding organisations of the Soviet authorities *. This 
statement is explained by the fact that no Communist had been 
elected to the proposed bodies. At the following Congress it was 
found necessary to compromise matters by electing a few Com- 
munists ; and in May 1922 the All-Russian Union of Producers’ 
Co-operatives was founded. Another central organisation of this. 
type isthe All-Russian Union of Co-operative Forestry, established 
twelve months earlier in May 1921. | 





















PRESENT POSITION 





As has been shown, there are in Russia at the present time a 
considerable number of co-operative organisations. The following 
table shows the position as at the beginning of 1918 and 1923 
respectively. 















1 Documents on the working of the Council of People’s Commissaries, the Council 
of Labour and Defence, and the central government institutions (first half of 1923), 
p- 170. Moscow, 1923. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS IN RUSSIA, 1918 And 1923 








Beginning of 1918 | Beginning of 1923 
Societies, etc. SO ei >. 
Number of Number of . 
sockets Membership eocietion Membership 











Consumers’ co-opera- 


tives 25,000 10,000,000 16,386 2,000,000! 























Credit co-operatives 10,500,000 1,055 242,766 
Agricultural associa- 
tions 5,000 800,000 13,625 1,073,602 
Artels and craft asso- 
ciations 700 100,000 18,112 1,811,200 
Total 47,200 21,400,000 49,178 5,127,568 








1 The figures given by the author for the membership of consumers’ co-operatives differ considerably 
from those published by the co-operative press, which estimates the total membership at 5 million 
on 1 January 1923 and nearly 7 million on 1 April 1924 (cf. Soyus Potrebiletei, No. 5, May 1924). How- 
ever, it may be pointed out that in the statistics of co-operative institutions no distinction is made 
between enrolled members and active members, although a distinction is made between societies registered 
and societies actually in existence. In these circumstances it is at the moment impossible to give 
exact figures. The estimated figures are quoted on the authority of the author. (Ed.) 


The total number of co-operative societies has increased con- 
siderably during the last five difficult years. If, however, the modi- 
fications which have taken place in their constitution be closely 
examined, it will be found that credit co-operation has almost 
entirely ceased, that the number of consumers’ societies has di- 
minished by one-third and their membership by four-fifths. On the 
other hand the number of agricultural associations is much higher, 
although their membership is lower, i.e. about 80 members per 
association ; and their total turnover is very small. The only 
type of co-operation which has progressed is that of industrial 
production, which at present occupies a special position in 
the movement. The economic situation in Russia is such that, 
unless some radical change can be made shortly, the last remnants 
of the co-operative system, once so powerful, will fall into complete 
decay. 

In order that a co-operative movement may develop satisfac- 
torily in an agricultural country, an economic basis in the first place 
-is of prime necessity, i.e. a rural economy with a well-developed 
commercial system. The larger the quantity of agricultural 
produce the greater will be the number of commodities available 
for the market, the further will co-operation extend, and the more 
numerous will its organisations become. Moreover, the population 
should be allowed to engage in active co-operative work in accor- 
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dance with the principles of liberty. It should be enabled to exercise 
those functions which are indispensable to the free expansion of 
the movement, for example, the publication of journals and the 
organisation of classes. Finally, the people must have confidence 
in the movement, which must enlist the services of tens of thousands 
of active co-operators who respect co-operation and know how to 
serve it. Heretofore the movement was popular in Russia and had 
a considerable number of devoted supporters, but at the present 
time economic and political conditions are extremely unfavourable 
to its further expansion. 





Labour Legislation in Bulgaria 


by 


llia YANOULOFF 


President of the Bulgarian Association for Social Reform 


Labour legislation in Bulgaria is of comparatively recent origin. 
It dates only from 1905, when an energetic campaign on the part 
of the workers’ organisations resulted in the adoption of a law on 
the protection of women and children in industry. After this beginning 
progress was fairly rapid. Between 1905 and 1917 a number of 
laws were passed on labour inspection, stoppage of work on Sundays 
and festivals, workers’ insurance, hygiene and safety. In 1919 a 
Decree imposed the 8-hour day, and the most recent enactment is a 
very important law on social insurance passed in 1924. From the 
legislative point of view, therefore, considerable progress has been 
made ; but much still remains to be done in order to secure the strict 
enforcement of the existing laws. It is interesting to note the influence 
already exercised on social legislation in Bulgaria by the International 
Labour Organisation. Evidence of this is contained in the following 
statement made by the Bulgarian Government Delegate at the last 
Session of the Conference : “ Bulgaria is one of the States which 
have already adopted all the decisions of the first five Sessions of the 
Conference — sixteen Draft Conventions and twenty Recommendations 
in ali. She has done and will continue to do everything to secure 
and maintain complete harmony between her labour legislation and 
the terms of the decisions taken at the various Sessions of the Labour 
Conference.” 


WENTY-FIVE vears after her release fromthe Turkish yoke 
Bulgaria had no protective labour legislation. The capitalist 
system began to appear in the towns ; but while it brought pros- 
perity to a few, the working classes as a whole were poverty-stricken. 
When, in 1900, the present writer published an article on the urgent 
need for labour legislation, this action was looked upon as hostile 
to the interests of production. 
From 1900 to 1904 the first Bulgarian trade unions assumed 
increasing importance. It was at this time that the writer trans- 
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lated Mr. Albert Thomas’ work, Les Syndicats allemands, a book 
which contributed largely towards giving the Bulgarian working 
classes a clear conception of the autonomy of the German unions. 
Workers’ organisations became conscious of their strength, increased 
their activities, and, through petitions, protests, and demonstrations, 
engaged in a vigorous campaign for protective labour legislation. 
‘These efforts led in 1905 to the enactment of a law for the protection 
of women and children in industry. This first step taken, a whole 
series of measures indicating comparatively rapid progress was 
soon to be recorded. In 1905 an Act relating to relief funds for 
workers in public undertakings was passed, and in 1907 factory 
inspection was instituted. The power of the labour movement 
was now established. 

In the Speech from the Throne in 1907 Prince Ferdinand said : 
“Today begins the era of social legislation” ; a rhetorical pro- 
nouncement, no doubt, yet significant of a new order of ideas. In 
1909 an insurance fund for workers in certain industries was 
established. In 1911 a law was passed relating to Sunday rest 
and public holidays. The same year the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour was set up, with a special section dealing with all 
questions affecting the working classes. In 1915, just before 
Bulgaria’s entry into the war, various legislative measures, the 
most important being the Act on the amalgamation of workers’ 
insurance funds, placed social legislation on a broader basis. In 
1917 there were enacted two fundamentally important laws : one 
on the inspection of boilers and tanks, the other on industrial 
hygiene and safety. A year later an Act on sickness and accident 
insurance was passed, and in 1919 a Decree instituted the 8-hour 
day. Finally, the Act of 1924, of first importance, lays down 
definite rules concerning social insurance. Mention must also be 
made of a Bill introduced by the Government on the provision 
of employment and unemployment insurance. The Government 
has adopted the principle of progressive profit-sharing in industrial 
undertakings and is beginning to introduce it in state undertakings. 
Lastly, a Government Bill is being drafted on conciliation courts 
for disputes between workers and employers. 

During the last. twenty years, therefore, successive victories 
have widened the domain of labour legislation. To show the full 
importance of this development we propose to summarise the 
essential provisions of the measures passed and attempt an outline 
of the present régime. For greater clearness the laws will be 
examined in turn, not in their chronological order, but in relation 
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laws, such as the Act of 1905 on the work of women and children, 
or that of 1917 on industrial hygiene and safety, are not limited 
to one but cover many connected questions. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


In 1905, under the growing influence of the trade unions, 
Parliament passed a first protective measure : the Act on the 
employment of women and children in industrial establishments’. 
‘ This Act prohibited the employment of children of either sex 
under 12 years of age ; in exceptional cases, and subject to certain 
conditions, the age limit could be lowered to 10 years. The employ- 
ment of women and young persons of both sexes under 15 years 
in underground work was prohibited. No person under 18 might 
work in unhealthy establishments. As regards working hours, the 
Act recognised three categories of workers : children between 10 
and 12 might not work more than 6 hours, young persons between 
12 and 15 not more than 8, and female workers over 15 not more 
than 10 hours a day. Workers were not to work more than 5 
consecutive hours, the rest breaks totalling 1 hour for 8 hours’ 
work, and 2 hours for 10 hours’ work. Night work was prohibited, 
in principle, for all categories of workers covered by the Act. A 
weekly rest day was provided for women and young persons under 
15. Women were not to be employed within one month after 
childbirth ; they were considered as being on leave without pay 
and might not be dismissed during this period on the ground of 
absence. 

The Act also included various provisions relating to work books, 
hygiene, prevention of accidents, and factory rules. Finally — an 
interesting innovation — it instituted a system of inspection and 
laid down that, pending the appointment of regular inspectors, 
the enforcement of the Act should be entrusted to labour com- 
mittees (unpaid) composed of five persons.. 

The importance of the Act was the greater from the fact that 
more than half the labour employed in factories and workshops 
consisted of women and children, who were often obliged to work 





1 Bulletin de (Office international du Travail (Béle), Vol. IV, 1905, p. 32. 
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to the principal points on which they bear-protection of women 
and children, hours of work, hygiene and safety, social] insurance, 
and the labour market — although several essentially important 
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under very defective conditions. In a carpet factory at Panagu- 
richté, for instance, 40 women workers out of 300 died of tuberculosis 
within three years. The Act, however, did not bear all the fruit 
anticipated. The labour committees charged with the duty of 
inspection lost interest in their task ; the trade union representative 
alone scrupulously did his part. Further, the employers raised 
objections to the privileges granted to this representative and 
forced the Government to abolish the committees by Decree. 
Finally, a split divided the Bulgarian working classes into two rival 
camps, a circumstance eminently detrimental to the application 
of the Act. It remained in force, however, until 1917, when a 
law of wide scope on industrial hygiene and safety was enacted?. 
This fundamental measure, which lays down the working conditions 
of the Bulgarian worker, will be further examined below. For 
the moment we are concerned only with the provisions specially 
affecting women and children. The employment of children 
under 12 is prohibited in all establishments and industrial 
undertakings, arts and crafts, building yards, and in the transport 
industry ; children under 14 may not be employed unless they 
have obtained a school certificate. In certain arduous occupations 
and dangerous trades the minimum age of admission is fixed, for 
both sexes, sometimes at 16 and sometimes at 18. The working 
day must not exceed 8 hours in the case of young persons 
under 16, and 10 hours in the case of female workers over 16 and 
youths under 18. Night work of youths under 18 and women 
of any age is prohibited. Work performed between 8 p.m. and 
6 a.m. is held to be night work. Night work must not exceed 
ten consecutive hours. The Superior Council of Labour may 
authorise a shorter working day ; but it is also empowered to extend 
the working day, a provision which may give rise to serious abuses. 
The statutory hours may not be extended, however, for young 
persons under 16. 

Women may not be employed for four weeks before and four 
weeks after confinement. Their absence from work during this 
period may not be made a reason for dismissal ; they are considered 
as being on leave and receive half their usual wages. After the 
expiration of the eight weeks the mother of a living child may, 
for six months, cease work two hours earlier on Saturday without 
any reduction being made in her wages. 





































1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 26. 
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These measures for the protection of the working mother have 
now been superseded by the more favourable provisions contained 
in the Act of 1924 on social insurance’, while the working hours 
of women and children are now regulated by the Decree of June 
19192. This Decree prohibits the employment of children under 16 
for more than 6 hours a day. Night work of women is prohibited 
except in : (a) establishments of public utility, such as sanatoria or 
hospitals, but subject to the condition that the work can be done 
only by women and that it cannot be done during the day ; (b) esta- 
blishments usually open during the night, such as theatres and 
restaurants (in this case women employed on night work must be 
over 21); (c) undertakings where continuous processes are carried 
on, subject to special ministerial authorisation, and only from 
8 to 9 p.m. and from 5 to 6 a.m. 


Hours oF WorK 


The next point to consider is the regulation of hours of work. 

The Act of 1911°, which superseded the Act of 31 January 1900, 
prohibited work on Sundays and certain general holidays. It 
provides that on general holidays all work and all trade shall be 
suspended in private undertakings and establishments, and that 
government, district, and communal offices and establishments, 
with a few exceptions, shall be closed all day. 

It was not until 1917, however, that the length of the working 
day was effectively regulated by a series of provisions contained 
in the Act on industrial hygiene and safety’. By this Act the 
working day is limited to 11 hours for male workers over 18. Night 
work (between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m.) must not exceed 10 hours. One, 
two, or three breaks, making at least two hours in all, must be 
provided during the working day. If night work lasts longer 
than 5 hours there must be a break of one hour. Workers are 
entitled to a weekly rest of 36 consecutive hours, which must be 
taken simultaneously by the whole staff, except in cases provided 
for in the Act on Sunday rest and general holidays. Exemptions 
may, however, be granted in case of urgent public necessity. 

In June 1919, under pressure from the worker, the 1917 regu- 
lations were modified in accordance with the changes already 





1 See below, p. 445. * See below, p. 440. 
® Bulletin de VOffice international du Travail (Bale), Vol. XVII, 1918, p. 67. 
* Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 26. 
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introduced in several European countries. By Decree the maxi- 
mum working hours of adults of both sexes were fixed at 8 a day, 
or 48 a week ; night work and work in dangerous or unhealthy 
trades was limited to 6 hours. 

This reform was authorised after consultation with the Superior 
Council of Labour, which submitted the following arguments : 

(a) The war, the high cost of living, and the privations suffered 
had considerably lowered the physique of the population ; 

(6) The maximum hours of work fixed by the law (11 hours 
for men and 10 hours for women) were incompatible with the 
state of health of the population, statistics showing that over-long 
hours weaken resistance to infectious disease and are a cause of 
frequent accidents ; . 

(c) Unemployment was at that time widespread in the country, 
many factories and workshops having closed down ; 

(d) After the hardships undergone by the workers it was 
urgently necessary to provide work for the unemployed and to 
safeguard the health of the workers ; 

(e) A reduction in hours of work appeared to be an act of 
political and social wisdom, consonant with the principles laid 
down at the Peace Conference ; 

(f) This reduction would, at the same time, facilitate the 
general and technical education of the workers, and bring relaxation 
into social and economic life. 

Since 1919 employers have tried in vain to get the Decree on 
hours of work annuiled. In 1923 they succeeded in obtaining the 
repeal of the provisions relating to workshops in small-scale indus- 
tries, but when the present Government came into power it im- 
mediately restored the Decree in its entirety. 





HYGIENE AND SAFETY 
The Act of 1905 on the employment of women and children 
already contained a large number of provisions relating to hygiene 
and safety. . It laid down that every possible measure should be 
taken to safeguard the health, safety, and morals of the workers. 
It stated that a special room should be provided for women workers, 
and children in which they could rest or take their meals, or, failing 
this, that they should be authorised to leave the premises during 
the breaks. The Act prohibited overcrowding and required that 
all workplaces should be free from any danger to the life or health 
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of the workers. Adequate safety appliances were to be provided~ 
on all motors and machinery ; and transmission wheels, driving 
belts, etc., must be so fitted as to permit instant stoppage by an 
ordinary worker in case of need. Finally, the rules of factories 
and establishments must be consonant with “the spirit of the 
Act’, approved by the municipal authorities, and posted up in 
a conspicuous place. Any contravention rendered the offender 
liable to a fine. 

In 1915, just before Bulgaria’s entry into the war, Parliament 
passed a law on hygiene committees. But it was in 1917 that 
specially important legislation on industrial hygiene and safety 
was passed. An Act, which had been under consideration since 
1910, provided for the inspection of steam boilers and tanks. In 
view of the industrial development of the country the need for 
such a measure had long been recognised. The statistics submitted 
to Parliament, showing the large number of accidents due to steam 
boilers or tanks, contributed largely towards the passing of the 
Act. This provides for a special inspection service. The workers 
employed must be not under 18 and must have had some technical 
training. The employment of women is prohibited. Unfortunately 
the penalties specified are inadequate, which is the weak point 
of the Act. For instance, an employer who uses a steam boiler 
in such a defective condition as to endanger the life of his workers 
or neighbours is liable to a fine of not more than 2,000 leva’. 

In the same year a more general Act on industrial hygiene and 
safety was passed. This Act lays down a number of protective 
measures. Employers must see that the building and upkeep of their 
establishments and undertakings are such that the life and health 
of the workers are not endangered. Workshops and yards must be 
adequately lighted, ventilated, and cleaned. Machinery, gearing, 
etc. must be constructed, fixed, and fenced in accordance with a 
recognised standard. Workers engaged in dangerous or unhealthy 
occupations. must wear special clothing and be supplied with all 
possible protective appliances. The employer must provide a 
sufficient supply of drinking water, dining and rest rooms, cloak 
rooms, lavatories and other accommodation, as required by hygiene 
and morality. Where necessary, he must install and maintain 
kitchens and bath rooms for the use of the workers in accordance 
with special regulations. In certain cases he may be compelled to 





* At par 1 lev = 914d. ; at present it is worth about */,d., or 2,000 leva 
are worth about £3. 5s. 
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build hygienic dwellings for the workers. The plans for building 
or repairs must be submitted to the technical and sanitary 
authorities, who must see that the requirements of the law are 
satisfied. 

Every establishment employing more than ten workers must 
engage a doctor, who is chosen and paid by the employer, but 
appointed by the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labour. 
The doctor must make any necessary enquiries and enter the 
results in the books of the establishment. All undertakings where 
accidents or illness are frequent must have a first-aid outfit, 
Every commune in which more than a thousand workers reside 
must engage special labour doctors having the same rights as labour 
inspectors. Workers and their families receive free treatment in 
state or communal hospitals. 

This brief summary is sufficient to show that the 1917 Act 
lays down in detail the precautions to be taken in regard to hygiene 
and safety.- But unfortunately conditions in Bulgaria are still 
such as to preclude the strict enforcement of all its provisions. 


Factory INSPECTION 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the Act of 
1905 on the employment of women and children laid the foundations 
of a system of labour inspection. The enforcement of this Act 
was entrusted to the inspectorate attached to the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. Nominally the inspectors had free access 
to factories, workshops, mines, quarries, etc., and were empowered 
to examine books, factory rules,etc. In point of fact, however, the 
inspectorate was not yet in existence. The Act therefore provided 
provisionally for the establishment of labour committees composed 
of five persons : the mayor, the municipal or district medical officer, 
the inspector of schools, the engineer appointed by the town or 
the state, and a representative of the workers. These committees 
had all the rights of inspectors properly so called and were required 
to submit to the Ministry a yearly report on their work. When 
they observed a contravention of the Act they had to draw up a 
prosecution report, and the case then came before the judicial 
authorities. Various penalties were provided for in the Act. 

This system, carefully drawn up on paper, worked very badly 
in practice. We have already seen that the members of the com- 
mittee were not paid, and pointed out the hostile attitude of the 
employers. The results obtained were therefore extremely limited, 
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and disappointed the hopes raised by the enactment of the 1905 
Act. 

Two years later, in 1907, it was found necessary to pass a special 
Act on factory inspection, as the absence of effective control made 
the existing laws practically inoperative. Though the principle 
was adopted, however, it was inadequately applied. Two inspec- 
tors only were appointed in 1908. The number was raised to five 
in 1909 and to ten in 1910, but these inspectors did their work 
from headquai ters at the Ministry and, ia spite of the representaiions 
of the trade unions, put little energy into the performance of their 
duties. 

The Act of 1917 on the inspection of steam boilers and tanks 
instituted a system of special inspectors (engineers) with the same 
rights and privileges as the factory inspectors. 

In the same year the provisions of the 1907 Act were superseded 
by the Act on iadustrial hygiene and safety, which still governs 
the system of factory inspection. The inspectorate consists of 
chief and district inspectors. In principle, inspectors must have 
taken a university or similar course in technical science, medicine, 
law, or economics. An assistant inspector, chosen by the workers 
must be appointed in every district where there are more than 
a thousand workers. This provision, which was the subject of 
heated debate, is extremely important, since it establishes close 
relations between the inspectorate and the trade unions, and so 
stimulates the interest of the unions in the enforcement of social 
legislation. 

The inspectors have very wide rights. They have free access, 
day or night, to the premises of all undertakings covered by the 
Act. They may question the workers, either privately or in the 
presence of other persons summoned by them. Each visit is 
entered ina book kept for the purpose by the undertaking, together 
with any representations made to the employer and a statement of 
any irregularities observed. A yearly report is submitted to the 
Ministry. When a contravention is observed, the inspector draws 
up a pros2cution report ; the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and 
Labour issues an order within a fortnight, without prejudice to 
proceedings under the Penal Code. Failing proof to the contrary, 
the inspector’s report is accepted as evidence by the courts. Con- 
traventions are punishable by fines ; but as these may not exceed 
2,000 leva, they are insignificant in the present depreciated condition 
of the currency. None the less, in spite of the inadequacy of the 
penalties provided, the 1917 Act has established a comprehensive 
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inspection service, which is capable of ensuring effective supervision 
of how the law is carried out. 


SocraL INSURANCE 


The first measure in the sphere of social insurance dates from 
1905, when a law on relief funds for workers in public undertakings 
was passed. This was followed in 1906 by an Act on sickness and 
disablement benefit for state employees!. This Act, the result of 
a stubborn campaign carried on by the railway and arsenal workers, 
recognised the principle of occupational risk. Disablement pen- 
sions were granted only to workers employed by the state who 
were disabled during or as a result of their work. For total dis- 
ablement the pension was three-quarters or half of the annual wage, 
according to whether the worker in question required personal 
assistance or not ; for partial disablement it was one-third of the 
annual wage. Survivors’ pensions were paid to the widow and 
children or to the parents of a worker who died while employed 
or pensioned by the state. In addition, medical and money benefits 
might be granted. If the worker was not cured at the end of 
three months, the money grant ceased and he received a pension. 
The greater part of the cost of the scheme fell on the worker. The 
cost of pensions was met by a deduction of one per cent. from wages, 
in addition to the first month’s increase in wages in case of pro- 
motion, and by various gifts and legacies and a yearly sum provided 
by each undertaking. A further one per cent. was deducted from 
wages towards the cost of medical attendance. Other benefits 
were paid by the state. 

In 1909 an insurance fund for workers in certain industries 
was established to cover accident, incapacity to work, old age, 
and death, but neither the benefits nor the pensions payable were 
specified, and in addition there was no state subsidy. 

In 1910 a law on mines recognised the principle of the employer’s 
responsibility, failing proof to the contrary. Under section 115 
of this Act the holders of mining concessions were responsible, in 
accordance with the term; of the Civil Code, for all accidents to 
their workers. It should be noted. that the inclusion of this 
provision met with some opposition, although the principle of 
occupational risk, within certain limits, had already been recognised 
by the Act of 1906. . 





1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. III, 1908, p. 33. 
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In 1915, an Act on the amalgamation of social insurance fands 
was passed. From that date the various benefit or pension funds 
formed under former Acts were combined in a single fund, adminis- 
tered by the Labour Section of the Ministry of Labour, Industry, 
and Commerce. But although the assets of the new fund already 
amounted to 5 willion leva, it was not considered an opportune 
moment to pass a general law on social insurance. 

It was not until 1918, after more than twenty years’ pressure 
by the working classes, that an Act was passed on workers’ accident 
and sickness insurance. This Act recognised the principle of 
occupational risk for all workers, and granted compensation 
indiscriminately to every worker who was the victim of an accident. 
It had two serious defects. On the on2 hand, the maximum annual 
compensation was fixed at 2,400 leva, with the result that the 
amount paid in case of accident to workers earning high wages 
had no relation to the injury actually sustained. On the other 
hand, in case of sickness, the worker was entitled to medical 
benefit during six months only. At the end of this period, if 
he was not cured, he received a grant equal to three months’ 
wages, after which he was not entitled to any further benefit, 
although a large proportion of cases of sickness are directly due 
to the worker’s occupation. It is unnecessary to describe 
the provisions of this Act in detail as it has recently been 
repealed. 

With the passing of the Act of 6 March 1924, which set up a 
general system of social insurance, Bulgaria entered the rapidly 
increasing number of states which protect wage-earners as a whole 
against all physical risks by means of compulsory insurance. The 
new Act, which came into force on 1 July, centralises under a com- 
mon adv inistration the whole system of insurance of workers and 
their families against accident, sickness, maternity, disablement, 
and old age. 

The definition of compulsorily insured persons is very wide. 
There is no wage limit and compensation is no longer limited to 
2,400 leva a year. All workers and employees in public and private 
undertakings are inluded. The only persons exempt from compul- 
sory insurance are public officials and employees who contribute 
to a pension scheme by compulsory deductions from their salary. 
Insurance is optional for craftsmen, small employers, agri. ulturists 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. X, No. 9, 2 June 1924, p. 33. 
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and non-salaried intellectual workers whose income does not 
exceed 50,000 leva. 

The scope of the Act is wider than that of 1918; the risks 
covered now include disablement due to sickness or old age. 
Unfortuoately, however, the compensation and pensions payable 
are quite inadequate in consequence of the depreciation of the 
leva. 

In case of accident occurring ‘‘ during or in connection with 
work ”’ the insured person in entitled, until he is cured or his state 
of health becomes stationary, to free medical attendance and to 
a daily sickness allowance on the following scale : 


















Daily allowance 





. = = ee. - —. —_ es — 
Daily earnings With treatment With treatment 
at home in hospital 











Up to_15 leva 12 leva 8 leva 
From 16 to 30 leva 16» 12 » 
From 31 to 45 » 290 (» 15 » 
From 46 to 60 » 95 » 18 » 









61 leva and over 30» 22 








In addition there is a payment of 1 lev a day for each dependent 
child. If on the termination of medical treatment the insured 
person is stiJl incapable of working, a temporary or permanent 
pension is granted. In cases of total disablement requiring the 
permanent help of an attendant, an annaal pensioa is granted as 
follows : 








Daily earnings Annual pension 









Up to 15 leva: 3,600 leva 
From 16 to 30 leva 4,800 » 
From 31 to 45 » 6,000» 
From 46 to 60 » 7,500 » 
61 leva and over 9,000» 






If the help of an attendant is not required, or if disablement 
is only. partial, the amount of the pension will be fixed by Order 
according to the degree of disablement, but will in no case be less 
than 1,200 leva per annum. 

In case of death, surviving relatives are entitled to a proportion 
of the pension which would have been granted to the deceased. 
The proportion is 40 per cent. for the wife or husband, and 30 per 
cent. for other relatives. The mother receives the same sum as 
the children if she is without means of support. The total payment 
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to the survivors, however, may not be more than the amount 
which would have been payable to the insured person for a non- 
fatal accident. 

The cost of accident insurance is divided annually among the 
employers, account being taken of the number employed, the total 
wages or salaries paid, and the risk of accident in each undertaking. 

In case of sickness, when the insured person has paid eight 
weekly contributions, he acquires the right to medical attendance 
and a daily cash benefit which is the same as that granted for 
accidents. If the patient is not cured at the end of nine months 
he is granted a disablement pension. If, however, he has not yet 
paid 156 weekly contributions he is entitled only to a lump sum 
equal to 75 times the daily sickness benefit. Medical attendance 
and the supply of drugs can be claimed as a right only by the 
insured person himself; they will be granted to members of his 
family only if the finances of the fund permit. In case of accident 
or sickness the insured may choose his doctor. The Act provides 
that the Social Insurance Fund may have its own hospitals and 
sanatoria ; it is to be hoped that this provision will not remain 
a dead letter. 

The cost of sickness insurance is covered by contributions from 
the insured person, the employer, and the state. The contribution 
of the insured person varies according to his wage class from 1.66 
to 1.11 per cent. of his wages. The contribution of the employer 
and that of the state are each equal to that of the insured 
person. 

In maternity cases, an insured woman who has paid 16 weekly 
contributions is entitled to free attendance by a doctor or a midwife 
during a period of not more than twelve weeks, and also to a daily 
benefit of from 50 to 80 per cent. of her daily earnings. She is 
protected against discharge for a certain period after confinement. 

The Act also provides insurance against disablement due to 
sickness, exhaustion, or old age. It is unnecessary to emphasise 
the fundamental importance of the protection so guaranteed to 
the workers. Every insured person who has paid at least 156 weekly 
contributions between the ages of 14 and 60 years, and whose 
earning capacity is reduced by more than 50 per cent., is entitled 
to a disablement pension, which is granted when the right to medical 
attendance and to the daily sickness benefit expires. The old age 
pension is granted to insured persons aged 60 who have paid 1,040 
weekly contributions. 

The disablement and old age pensions are composed of a fixed 
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part amounting to about 30 per cent. of the annual earnings in 
the wage class to which the insured person belonged, and a variable 
part proportional to the number of weekly payments made beyond 
the first 156. 

The cost of invalidity and old age insurance is covered by equal 
contributions from the insured person, the employer, and the state, 
the amount being the same as for sickness insurance. 

The Act contains various transitional clauses. There is a provi- 
sional system, for instance, for persons over 60 when the Act came 
into force, or who reach their sixtieth year before the end of the 
prescribed waiting period. 

As the benefits to be paid are small, the state has limited to 
35 million leva its annual contribution to the Social Insurance 
Fund, which is attached to the Bulgarian National Bank. 

The workers have a considerable share in the administration 
of social insurance. At the request of the Superior Labour Council, 
it has been provided that the local organisations for social insurance, 
the committees appointed to decide as to the extent and duration 
of disablement, and the pensions committee shall include delegates 
representing the workers. 

The labour inspectors are responsible for seeing that the Act 
is properly applied. Contraventions are liable to a fine of from 
5,000 to 10,000 leva. The Superior Council of Labour and Social 
Insurance, which is attached to the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, 
and Labour, is consulted on all legislation relating to workers 
protection and social insurance. The Council will draw up the 
administrative regulations and examine the annual reports on the 
working of the insurance system. The membership of the Council 
has been considerably increased by the Act and it now includes 
eight representatives of the employers and eight of the trade unions, 
together with delegates representing industry, commerce, handi- 
crafts, agriculture, communications and state undertakings. There 
are also sixteen representatives of sanitary and technical services 
connected with labour and eight other competent persons, including 
two workers. No doubt it would seem desirable that the parties 
chiefly interested — capital and labour — should form the prepon- 
derating element in the Council. Many difficulties would thus be 
avoided ; the work preliminary to the adoption of new legislation 
would be considerably facilitated ; and, lastly, the Act would be 
more strictly applied. 

On the whole, then, in spite of certain idhictiaiiass the most 
serious of which is the inadequacy of the fund (at present 18 million 
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leva), it is fair to say that the new Act is an important step on the 
road to social progress. 









THe Laspour MARKET 





The labour market in Bulgaria is not yet controlled by the 
law, but a Bill on employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance has been laid before Parliament. The principal provisions 
of this Bill, which has recently been examined, modified, and 
approved by the Superior Labour Council, are as follows. 

Every employer wishing to discharge a worker and every 
worker intending to leave his employment must give a fortnight’s 
notice, except in certain cases covered by special rules drawn up 
by the Superior Labour Council. In every district where there 
are more than 2,000 workers an employment exchange is to be 
set up, with three departments dealing respectively with employ- 
ment, social insurance, and vocational training. In communes 
where there is no employment exchange or district labour office 
the social service bureau will do the work of the employment 
department. 

The Bill deals also with emigration and immigration. The 
engagement of foreign workers, except specialists, is to be subject 
to the issue of a permit by the Ministry after consultation with 
the permanent committee of the Superior Labour Council. Bul- 
garian workers leaving the country, except gardeners, masons, and 
certain other categories of seasonal workers, must show a certificate : 
from the authorities of the country of destination stating that 
they can find work on arrival. 
* Conciliation committees are to be set up to settle disputes 
relating to the engagement and discharge of workers. These 
committees will be composed of a representative of the workers 
and a representative of the employers, with a justice of the peace 
as chairman. Appeals can be brought before the central concilia- 
tion committee, which is to be similarly composed, but witha 
judge of the Court of Appeal as chairman. 

Local labour councils, composed of representatives of the 
communes, the sanitary and technical authorities, and of three 
representatives of the workers and three representatives of the 
employers, will deal with the unemployed, and will be assigned 
certain privileges in regard to factory inspection. 

Various measures are proposed for dealing with unemployment. 
Relief work for the unemployed is to be organised by the state, 
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the districts, and the communes ; the length of the working day 
may be limited in private undertakings ; and, finally, a central 
fund is to be set up, financed by contributions from all three 
parties : one lev per week from the insured person and one lev 
each per week and per worker from the employer and the state. 
- The penalties for contraventions are the same as those laid down 
in the Act on social insurance. 

To be entitled to unemployment benefit the insured person 
must have made at least 52 weekly payments within two years. 
The daily benefit will be 12 leva for an unemployed person with 
dependants and 8 leva for an unemployed person having only 
himself to provide for. Unemployment benefit will be paid for 
at most twelve weeks within twelve consecutive months. There 
is no question that the benefit is too small and the period for which 
it is payable is too short ; both, however, may be increased by 
the Minister on the recommendation of the Superior Labour Council. 

This Bill has met with a certain amount of opposition in bour- 
geois circles, but the Government is pledged to carry it out. It 
must not be forgotten, moreover, that Bulgaria has ratified the 
Washington Convention on unemployment. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief outline of labour legislation in Bulgaria is enough 
to indicate the direction and magnitude of its growth in the last 
twenty years. There is of course still much room for progress, 
and effort will be needed to secure the strict enforcement of existing 
legislation. It rests with public opinion to see that this is done. 
At present, as in many other countries, the great difficulty is the 
inadequacy of the inspectorate. The constant changes in the staff 
are detrimental to the efficiency of the service. There are few 
inspectors with any real sense of the importance of their work. 
Finally, it is to be regretted that the clause in the 1918 Act relating 
to the appointment of assistant inspectors has not been put into 
operation. These assistant inspectors, who were to be chosen from 
among the workers, would no doubt have rendered valuable service. 
But their appointment is opposed by the employers and there has 
also unfortunately been a difference of opinion among the trade 
unions. In the interests of social progress, it is to be hoped that 
the unions will succeed in settling their differences. 

The progress already made is nevertheless considerable. Several 
of the decisions of the International Labour Conference are already 
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in force : the Draft Conventions on the employment of women 
before and after childbirth and on workmen’s compensation in 
agriculture, and the Recommendations on the employment in 
agriculture of women before and after childbirth and on social 
insurance in agriculture. It is in fact impossible to lay too much 
stress on the influence of the International Labour Organisation 
on Bulgarian social legislation, although Bulgaria was only admitted 
to the League of Nations in 1920, and has been represented at the 
International Labour Conference only since 1921. 








Housing as a Post-War Problem in Europe 
(Continued ) 






In the preceding number of the Review some account was given 
of the extent of the housing shortage since the war and of the measures 
adopted for the protection of tenants. The continuation of the article 
in the present number describes first the steps taken, in countries 
where the shortage was most acute, to control the use made of existing 
dwellings. In Germany and Austria these went so far as the 
**rationing’’ of accommodation and its allocation to the homeless. The 
revival of building was, however, the only remedy for the situation, 
and in spite of the many obstacles all governments drew up housing 
schemes, involving extensive financial assistance from the state. 
An outline is given of the main features of these schemes. Recently, 
however, most of them have been curtailed owing to the inability of 
the state to bear the financial burdens involved for an indefinite period. 
In spite of the great efforts made, it cannot yet be said that the post- 
war housing problem is near solution. 



















ConTROL OF Houstnec ACCOMMODATION 


It has been shown that measures for the protection of tenants 
had the effect of stabilising the population to the extent that those 
who had homes were able to remain in them. These measures did 
nothing, however, to solve the problem presented by those of the 
population who were without homes. Far from meeting this diffi- 
culty, in fact, tenant protection tended rather to accentuate it. 
The reason for this has already been suggested. Tenants who 
pay a comparatively low rent for their dwellings and are protected 
against notice to quit are freed from the compulsion which exists 
under normal economic conditions to bring their consumption 
into relation with prices and income. They are unaffected by the 
facts that there is a general housing shortage, that their real income 
has fallen considerably, and even that the size of the dwelling is 
in excess of their actual requirements. Their present dwellings 
cost them little, sometimes practically nothing, while any change 
of dwelling involves extra expenditure. 
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This stagnation was counteracted to some extent by the volun- 
tary distribution of accommodation not unconditionally needed, 
through a system of sub-letting. In many countries middle-class 
tenants especially were driven to sub-let any accommodation 
they could possibly spare in order to supplement their incomes. 
As a rule sub-tenants enjoyed far less protection than tenants 
proper ; in particular the rent for sub-tenancies could be adapted 
much more closely to the depreciation of the currency than the 
rent paid tothe landlord. In practically every country there has been 
a great increase in sub-letting as a result of the housing shortage. 
In Switzerland this increase led to the introduction of regulations 
requiring persons carrying on sub-letting as a business to obtain 
a licence. It was in the countries with depreciated currencies, 
however, that sub-letting grew to enormous proportions. In 
Vienna, while in 1919 16.9 per cent. of all dwellings contained 
sub-tenants, it is probable that by 1923 there was hardly a dwelling 
which was not partially sub-let?. In Budapest it was estimated 
that at one time 46.7 per cent. of the total number of dwellings 
were wholly or partly sub-let. 

Another method of voluntary distribution of accommodation 
is represented by the organised exchange of dwellings. Announce- 
ments of dwellings wanted and those for which they would be 
exchanged are published in official gazettes under the control of 
the public housing offices. This system has proved an effective 
remedy for stagnation in the housing market, especially in Germany 
and Austria, though it was also introduced in the northern coun- 
tries. In addition, the housing authorities in many countries took 
over the work of private house agencies. Though these were 
originally voluntary in character, an element of compulsion soon 
appeared, when landlords were compelled to notify vacant dwellings 
to these agencies, and the authorities were frequently empowered 
to inspect dwellings. This was especially the case in Germany and 
Austria, but the local authorities were also empowered to set up 
such agencies in Switzerland, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

Further measures proved necessary, however, in countries 
where the housing shortage became acute, and regulations were 
issued to restrict the number of persons in search of accommo- 





1 At the same time in Vienna there was a great decline in the night lodger 
(Bettgeher) system, as under the system of tenant protection the former night 
lodgers were generally able to rent a dwelling of their own. 
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dation and to prevent any reduction in the existing supply of 
housing accommodation. One measure of this type was therestriction 
placed on the admission of foreigners or outsiders to districts 
where the scarcity of accommodation was acute. Residence permits 
were required in Switzerland, and these might be refused, or even 
withdrawn after issue. Similar permits might be introduced by 
the local authorities in Austria, Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
In Hungary persons wishing to settle in a district had to prove 
that they had a legal right of domicile there. A measure of the 
reverse order in Austria may be noted in passing. Here the enor- 
mous cost of removal frequently prevented tenants from moving 
into a smaller dwelling and thus increasing the amount of accom- 
modation available. The municipalities therefore took steps to 
facilitate removals by defraying part or all of the cost. 

Among measures for preventing any reduction in the quantity 
of accommodation may be noted those : (a) to secure the upkeep 
and repair of existing houses ; (b) to prevent the demolition of any 
houses without official permission ; (c) to prevent the amalgamation 
of two or more dwellings without similar permission ; (d) to restrict 
the conversion of dwellings into premises for any other purpose. 
Measures of this nature were introduced in Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, but 
were naturally enforced by the local avthorities with varying 
degrees of strictness according to the acuteness of the housing 
problem. 

In some countries even these measures proved insufficient, 
though it will be noted that in others (e.g. Great Britain and 
France) it was not found necessary to introduce any such control. 
A further stage in the control of housing accommodation was the 
adoption of measures to secure that every existing dwelling and 
room was completely utilised. These naturally involved a very 
marked interference on the part of the public authorities with 
the enjoyment by occupiers of their dwellings, and were, of course, 
emergency measures necessitated by an unprecedented situation. 
Their adoption marks the climax of the housing crisis, and in view 
of the inconvenience and dislocation caused they were not kept 
in force longer than was absolutely necessary. The state had to 
adjust the balance between the rights and privileges of occupiers 
of dwellings and the rights and needs of the homeless, since the 
obvious remedy — the provision of additional dwellings by 
building — was for the time being unattainable. 

Housing accommodation was “ rationed ” at so much per head 
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or per household, and rooms or dwellings in excess of this ratio 
were requisitioned and allocated to the homeless. These measures 
were only adopted to their fullest extent in Austria (from 1918) 
and Germany (from 1920). A certain amount of requisitioning 
was also carried out in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, but not to the same extent. It may 
be noted that in certain other countries powers to requisition accom- 
modation were conferred on the local authorities, but were little 
if at all used. This was the case in Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Finland. 

The first accommodation to be requisitioned was dwellings 
standing vacant. In Austria the legislature went so far as to 
introduce “ general requisitioning’”’, under which any dwelling 
falling vacant, or of which the tenancy had terminated, was auto- 
matically requisitioned and removed from the control of the land- 
lord. Requisitions were next extended to insufficiently used dwell- 
ings, i.e. those which were only occupied for a short period during 
the year, though the regulations were somewhat less strict for 
holiday or summer residences. Persons who owned more than one 
dwelling were only allowed to retain one, the others being taken 
over by the authorities. Finally — the most stringent measure of 


control, known only in Germany and Austria — so-called “ super- 


? 


fluous ” rooms in dwellings already occupied were requisitioned. 
A certain maximum of accommodation was allowed to each house- 
hold according to the number of persons composing it, and rooms 
in excess of this number were allotted to those without dwellings. 

As arule the requisitioned accommodation was allotted to those 
requiring it by means of a compulsory lease, which might be drawn 
up in the name of the landlord or in that of the local authority ; 
under the latter system the landlord had no direct relation with 
the tenants. Extensive regulations had to be drawn up for the 
procedure of requisition and for the disposal of furniture, fittings, 
etc.,in the accommodation taken over. Provision was sometimes 
made for requisitioning these at the same time as the rooms. 
The occupier or landlord was often able to obtain exemption 
from requisitioning on payment of a heavy fee, while compensation 
in lieu of rent was usually paid to the landlord whose premises 
were requisitioned. 

The allocation of the dwellings thus made available also required 
an elaborate system of regulation. Preference was given to appli- 
cants whose needs were most urgent. In Germany those who had 
been compelled to leave the occupied areas, or who had three or 
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more children, were given preference. In Austria in 1922 a compli- 
. cated system was adopted whereby the urgency of an applicant’s 
need of accommodation was estimated and graded by means of 
points. Among the conditions entitling to the highest number of 
points (five) were serious physical disability, notice to quit the present 
dwelling, or the fact that the said dwelling was certified as unfit 
for habitation. Long residence in Vienna, a large family, and 
extreme overcrowding were also grounds for special consideration. 

Figures to show the extent of requisitioning are only available 
for Austria. 


REQUISITIONING OF DWELLINGS IN VIENNA 





Dwellings Dwellings Persons applying 
requisitioned allocated for dwellings 





1919 3,18 5,065 
1920 Alf 6,723 
1921 y 9,363 
1922 877 8,840 
1923 — 4,672* 




















1 The reduction in this year is due to revision of the lists and elimination of the less urgent cases. 
2 First six months only. 


These figures show that in spite of drastic measures for the 
distribution of dwellings the unsatisfied demand was still very large, 
and that though such measures might do something to mitigate 
the effects of the dearth of accommodation, they were in no sense 
a remedy for it. 


BuILDING 


It is almost a truism that if there is not a sufficient number of 
houses to accommodate the population, the only solution is to build 
more, but though it was theoretically simple to find the solution, 
many practical difficulties made it almost impossible to put into 
effect. Most of these difficulties have already been mentioned in the 
course of this article, but may be briefly recapitulated here. 

During and after the war all prices and wages rose very sharply. 
This naturally affected the building industry, where both wages 
and the cost of materials rose enormously, as is illustrated by the 
following figures : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF BUILDING WORKERS’ 
(Base : 1914 = 100) 





Country and date Bricklayers 





Denmark : 2 389 
925 281 


France : 277 
1922 333 


Great Britain : 1919 185 
1920 241 
1921 231 
1922 177 


Italy (Rome) : 1919 284 
1920 425 
1921-1922 492 
End of 1922 533 


| Netherlands : 1921 295 
1922 296 


Norway : 92¢ 278 
Y eae 


«iv 


Sweden : 292 
| & 


9e° 


Austria : 565 
2.641 

June | 8,611 

Dec. 52,941 

June 203,300 

Dec. | 1,040,100 





Germany : Jan. 435.8 
July 
Feb. 
July 
2. Jan. 
July 











The available figures for the cost of materials are less complete 
but the following may be taken as illustrative 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(Base : 1914 = 100) 





Country and date 





France : 1919 398 
1920 555 
1921 370 
1922 333 


Great 
Britain : 1919 209.2 
1920 277.0 

1921 278.0 


Italy (Rome): 1919 5631 
1920 7501 
1921 600! 
1922 575% 


Netherlands : 1919 263 
1920 354 
1921 333 
1922 263 


Norway: 1919 3502 
| 1920 600? 
1922 420° 


Denmark : 1920 505 # 


Germany: 1921, Jan. 1,4704 
July 1,5604 

1922, Jan. 3,2404 

July} 12,6504 























1 Travertine. 

? General index number for all building materials. 
® Concrete blocks. 

* Bricks, plaster, lime, cement (10 varieties). 


The main obstacle to the resumption of building on the pre-war 
basis, however, was the shortage of capital. During the war capital 
was diverted to other industries, and from 1918 onwards there was 
a very large demand for capital to replace that destroyed in the 
war and for other industrial activity which promised high returns. 
As was shown in the section on tenants’ protection, private building 
offered little attraction to capital. The rents of existing buildings 
were kept low by legislative restrictions, and the vast majority 
of tenants were quite unable to pay rents for new dwellings corre- 
sponding to the increased cost of constructing them, owing to the 
fact that wages were mainly fixed by a cost-of-living index number 
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which included only a small, if not negligible, proportion in respect 
of rent. In the language of economic theory the demand for 
housing was not effective. 

There was thus a large and in some countries an enormous 
gap between the costs of building and the return to be expected, 
so that the investment of capital in building would be largely 
unremunerative. The expenditure on which no return could be 
expected may be defined as “‘ non-recoverable building costs ’’, which 
arose from the fact that tenants could not pay an ‘“‘ economic ” 
rent for either or both of two reasons : (a) because their real earnings 
had fallen and no longer provided for the payment of such a 
rent ; (b) because the cost of building had risen very greatly, and 
real wages, even where they had fallen little. if at all, had certainly 
not risen in proportion to these costs. While the gap between 
costs and returns in building represented by non-recoverable 
building costs existed, private enterprise would not function. If 
building was to be resumed the state had to step in to fill the gap. 

The first step was to estimate the number of houses required. 
In every country the figures were enormous, though opinions 
differed as to the exact figure to be accepted. The following figures 
may be taken rather as an indication of the huge task confronting 
the state in the sphere of building than as statements of the exact 
number of houses which would have to be built before the housing 
shortage was overcome. 

Country Estimated number of 
dwellings required 


Belgium 90,000—240,000 
Denmark, towns 12,100 
France, devastated areas 703,000 
Paris and suburbs 60,000 
Germany, deficiency for 1914-1921 1,400,000 
Great Britain 500,000—1,000,000,000 
Netherlands 100,000—164,000 
Sweden, towns 19,000 * 
Switzerland 20,000— 35,000 


1 Number of rooms. 


State Aid to Building 


The chief need of the building industry, if it was to resume work, 
was financial assistance, and this was only forthcoming from state 
funds. It was no innovation for the state to adopt measures for 
the encouragement of building, more especially for the housing 
of the working classes, but its direct financial participation in 
building schemes became necessary to.an extent hitherto unpre- 
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cedented. In all the countries under consideration, shortly after 
the war the government drew up extensive schemes for the en- 
couragement of building. These were naturally very detailed and 
varied from one country to another. It is impossible here to 
describe any of the schemes in full, but the main forms of state 
aid to which almost any of the schemes can be reduced may be 
outlined here. 

The first form of state aid to be noted, and one which was 
frequently adopted before the war, is of more or less negative 
character : the remission of taxes, local rates, or duties of various 
kinds on real estate. Exemptions of this kind had been allowed in 
France long before the war and are also granted in Denmark and 
the central European countries. In Italy, in addition to real estate 
taxes, import duties on building materials have been remitted, as 
many of these materials have to be brought from abroad, not 
being produced in Italy. 

A further step is for the state to assist builders in obtaining 
the necessary capital by providing guarantees for loans raised 
privately or for the interest and redemption charges on such 
loans. Such guarantees constitute a potential liability for the 
state. 

Such indirect measures, however, would have been quite in- 
adequate by themselves, and the state itself had actually to provide 
part of the capital, mainly that represented by non-recoverable 
building costs. The statefmay merely advance the necessary 
capital, either by making a direct loan, or by subscribing the capital 
or bonds of building or credit associations. It may, on the other 
hand, and in practically every country does, make direct non- 
repayable grants to builders. These may take various forms, but 
they are all alike in that the state pays out sums of money on which 
it expects no return by way either of interest or repayment. 

(a) The state may forego any interest on its loans, or require 
a lower rate of interest than that normally payable. This is in 
effect an annual subsidy. 

(6) Certain institutions may be authorised to lend to building 
associations at a lower rate of interest than that at which they 
themselves borrow, the state undertaking to pay the difference 
between the two rates. 

(c) In several countries the state makes loans, but subsequently 
absolves the borrower from the obligation to repay part or all of 
the loan. One case of this in which the existence of non-recoverable 
building costs is clearly recognised is that in which the value of the 
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building erected with state assistance is calculated after a certain 
number of years. The difference between this capitalised value 
and the cost of building is considered as non-recoverable and the 
state writes off a portion of the loan corresponding to it, thus con- 
verting this portion into a direct subsidy. 

(d) The state may undertake to pay the interest and sometimes 
also the redemption charges on loans raised from other sources. 
This again is an annual subsidy. 

(e) The most definite and direct form of state aid is the pay- 
ment of a subsidy as such, either a lump sum or an annual grant 
for a number of years. This grant may be either fixed, or calculated 
to cover the annual loss on the building. 

(f) State contributions in kind are rare, but either the central 
government or the municipality may take steps to provide building 
sites free or at a lower price. Analogous to these are measures taken 
by the state to expropriate suitable building land, usually with 
compensation to the owner, and to make it available on similar 
terms to the above. 

Most European countries adopted a system involving both 
loans and non-repayable subsidies for the revival of building, 
though these were combined in many different ways. It may be 
noted, however, that Great Britain has relied almost entirely on 
direct subsidies, while in other couatries, such as France and Italy, 
a complicated system of credit has been established and less use is 
made of direct subsidies. 

In view of the enormous amount of building that was required, 
the state was faced with extensive financial liabilities. The ordinary 
budget was very heavily burdened, and in some countries it was 
found necessary to resort to special methods of raising funds. 
The governments of Norway and other countries work largely 
through special banks, while special housing loans were authorised 
in Austria and in Great Britain (local authorities). State lottery 
or premium bond loans were issued in Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Norway. In some countries the funds voted for the relief of 
unemployment were used for building, this being regarded as 
“ productive ” unemployment relief. 

Special rent or housing taxes were introduced in certain coun- 
tries. These were based on the idea that the legislative restriction of 
rents had set free a certain proportion of the tenants’ incomes which 
might be drawn on by taxation, and also that, as non-recoverable 
building costs were in part due to tenant protection legislation, 
it was only just that the protected tenants should contribute 
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towards meeting these costs. Such taxes, which have been im- 
posed in Austria, Germany, Poland and Sweden, represent such a 
slight increase in the amount paid in rent by tenants that they 
have aroused no serious opposition. A somewhat similar principle 
has been applied in Germany and Czechoslovakia by a statutory 
increase in the price of coal in order to provide the funds required 
to build miners’ dwellings. _ 

In Germany and Austria special contributions from employers 
for the building of small houses have been introduced, based partly 
on the fact that in the determination of wages by the cost-of-living 
index number expenditure on rent can practically be ignored 
and the employers thus effect a certain saving. In Austria em- 
ployers pay housing contributions in proportion to the number of 
workers they employ, and government subsidies for the building 
of industrial dwellings are only granted if the employer concerned 
bears at least one quarter of the non-recoverable building costs- 
In Germany State loans for building are conditional on the payment 
by employers of a contribution for every worker’s dwelling which 
is so situated as to benefit their undertakings. Compulsory em- 
ployers’ contributions were introduced in Prussia in 1921. 

An interesting method of raising funds for the provision of 
houses is the imposition of a statutory obligation to build. Where 
this measure has been adopted, i.e. in the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, and to some extent in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland, persons whose capital or income exceeds certain levels, and 
large financial or commercial undertakings, are required to erect 
new business premises and to build houses for themselves and their 
employees at their own cost. Private capital is thus invested in 
building under compulsion, although such investment is known, 
to be unremunerative. 


Housing Standards Enforced 


Though the primary concern of the public authorities was to 
remove the numerical shortage of dwellings, they did not lose sight 
of the chief object of housing reform before the war — the improve- 
ment of housing conditions. Thus post-war} housing schemes laid 
down restrictions or standards to which builders had to conform. 

Though housing is a general problem affecting practically 
the whole population, it primarily affects the workers, a fact which 
is shown by the limitation of state aid in most cases to small 
dwellings or those intended for persons of small means. In France 
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and Belgium cheap dwellings (habitations a4 bon marché) erected 
with state aid are reserved for persons of small means (personnes 
peu fortunées, peu aisées). In Belgium these are defined as manual 
workers, day labourers, and other persons below a certain level 
of income or income tax, according to the population of the locality. 
In Italy cheap or working-class dwellings (case popolari ed econo- 
miche) may be let or sold to persons covered by the compulsory 
insurance scheme. In the Netherlands the class of tenants is de- 
scribed as workers and artisans, though in this country and in 
France special schemes have been introduced for middle-class 
housing. 

To ensure that the subsidised dwellings are really small, 
maximum limits have been laid down in the legislation of many 
countries. Examples of these are given below : 


Number of Rooms. 


Finland 2 rooms and kitchen 

Great Britain 4 bedrooms per house 

Italy 10 rooms (cheap dwellings) or 6 rooms (working- 
class dwellings) 

Netherlands 3 bedrooms, 1 living room per house (a parlour 
allowed) 


Superficial Area. 
Austria 80 square metres 
Czechoslovakia 80 do. 
Finland 100 do. 
Germany 70 do. 
Great Britain 1,400 square feet (later 950 square feet) 
Cubic Capacity. 
Netherlands 300 cubic metres (later 260 cubic metres) 


Rent. 


Belgium and France, varying with the size of the dwelling and the 
population of the locality. 


In some countries measures have been taken to prevent exploit- 
ation of subsidised houses by speculators. In Germany, Finland, 
and Switzerland the rent to be charged is limited. In Germany 
and Switzerland, again, restrictions are placed on the sale of sub- 
sidised houses, while in the former country the state grant auto- 
matically becomes repayable if the building for which it was used 
ceases to be occupied as a dwelling. 

Standards of hygiene are also laid down, frequently in the form 
of minima which must be attained. In Great Britain, for example, 
the minimum floor-space is fixed, there must be a bathroom, and 
not more than 12 houses per acre in towns must be built. In 
Czechoslovakia the minimum superficial area for a two-room 
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dwelling is 35 metres. In France, Belgium, and Italy, state financial 
aid is conditional on the production of certificates, issued by local 
authorities, stating that the minimum standard of hygiene has been 
reached. Similarly in Great Britain the building schemes of Local 
Authorities must be examined and passed by the Ministry of Health. 
Questions such as town planning, the opening up of building 
land, etc., which were of importance before the war, have in many 
countries been taken up with greater vigour and on a broader 
basis in recent years. The authorities have also in some cases 
relaxed technical building regulations which through excessive 
rigidity hampered building by increasing its costs. It is impossible 
here to enter in detail into the technical side of the building pro- 
blem, but reference may be made to the efforts of local authorities 
and others to improve and cheapen building by the standardisa- 
tion of architectural styles and materials, mass production, reduc- 
tion of transport rates, etc. In Czechoslovakia steps have been 
taken to regulate prices and wages in the building industry. 


Organisation of Building 


As has been shown, after the war the state took a much larger 
part in the promotion of building than it had done in earlier years. 


Its function, however, was mainly to provide capital and exercise 
general control. The detailed working out of building schemes 
was delegated to local authorities and public institutions. 

In every country the local authorities were the chief agents of 
the government ; government loans and subsidies were generally 
paid through them and applications for government assistance 
had to be made through them. In some cases they had to pro- 
vide guarantees for state loans to builders and very generally 
had to make an equal or proportionate grant from their own funds. 
They also supervised the general execution of schemes, approved 
building plans, etc. 

A large number of other organisations were also called upon 
to assist in the work of administration and control. In some coun- 
tries existing institutions were used and extended for the organi- 
sation of credit facilities. In Belgium, for example, the General 
Savings and Pensions Fund, which long. before the war had done 
much to promote the building of small dwellings by the grant of 
loans, etc., continued and extended its work. In Italy the “ auto- 
nomous bodies ” (enti autonomi) set up by local authorities to 
execute or encourage building increased in number and importance. 
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In addition insurance funds, savings banks, co-operative credit 
societies, and other credit institutions were empowered to make 
building loans. In France also a great variety of bodies, such as 
the National Deposit and Loan Fund, charity boards, building 
credit societies, etc., helped to provide the necessary capital for 
building. The insurance funds in Sweden and Austria took similar 
action. 

At the same time a number of special bodies were set up with 
the sole object of controlling and encouraging building with state 
aid. Thus in France there were Department committees for the 
promotion of cheap housing under the Central Council on Cheap 
Housing. In Belgium the National Society for Cheap Houses and 
Dwellings supervised the activities of the local building associa- 
tions, and a National Materials Office was attached to it to arrange 
for the supply of building materials. Central housing funds or 
committees were similarly set up in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland (with local housing committees, commissioners, and 
town-planning committees), Hungary, and Sweden. In Prussia 
nine housing associations (Wohnungsfirsorgegesellschaften) were 
set up after the war to advise and assist building co-operative 
societies, while miners’ settlement trustee boards (T7'reuhandstellen 
fiir Bergmannssiedelungen) were set up to distribute and administer 
the special housing grants for the erection of miners’ dwellings. 

The bodies mentioned above were mainly responsible for the 
administration and organisation of the building schemes. It is 
now necessary to mention the bodies which actually executed the 
building operations. 

In some countries the local authorities themselves undertook 
building. This was more especially the case in the northern coun- 
tries and Germany, where municipal building had a pre-war tra- 
dition behind it. In some cases the local authorities even undertook 
building quite independently of government assistance. 

Among the interesting features of the post-war organisation 
of building is the prominent part played by public utility societies 
of various kinds. The object of these bodies is not to make profits 
but to provide for the needs of the community, different sections 
of which are usually represented within the society. The organi- 
sation, legal form, and methods of work of these societies vary 
very considerably between different countries, and even within 
the same country. The one feature they have in common is that 
mentioned above, that their motive is not gain but public service. 
Organisations of this kind existed long before the war, but the 
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number of houses erected by them was very small as compared 
with the results of commercial building activity. 

One of the oldest forms of such associations is represented by 
the British building societies, which do not themselves build but 
make advances to their members for the purpose of erection of 
houses. In addition the public utility building societies in Great 
Britain, which perform actual building operations, have always 
been encouraged by housing legislation. In 1908 there were 106 such 
societies with a membership of about 7,000. In the Netherlands 
there are at present nearly 400 societies of the same type. 

In France the most numerous public utility societies are the 
cheap housing associations (soci¢tés des habitations 4 bon marché), 
of which there are 488. They did not achieve all that was expected 
of them, however, and therefore cheap housing offices were also 
set up to carry on public utility building ; of these there are 139. 
Of a similar nature are the 86 “ autonomous bodies ” in Italy and 
the 210 approved cheap housing societies in Belgium. 

In some countries a very important place is occupied by 
building co-operative societies. In Germany these societies build 
houses which are sometimes leased and sometimes sold to their 
members. On 1 July 1922 there were 3,234 such societies, united 
in a central Federation of German Building Co-operative Societies. 
In addition there are in Germany settlement co-operative societies 
(Siedlungsgenossenschaften) which erect small houses with gar- 
dens, partly by means of the members’ own labour. In Italy the 
co-operative societies are also important. The total number through- 
out the country must be very large ; in Rome alone there were 
126 in 1922, while the railway workers have 250 co-operative 
societies. 

A new form of organisation which has come into existence 
since the war merits special attention, as it does not fall precisely 
under any of the categories mentioned above. This is the building 
guild, an organisation of the building workers themselves, which 
aims at producing necessities in the service of the community 
while excluding the private employer and his profit. Every worker 
was to have a share in the management of the guild and a direct 
interest in its achievements. He was no longer to be a mere wage 
earner, selling his labour in return for a wage paid by the employer, 
but was to work for the benefit of society in return for a fair share 
in the product of the collective labour of the guild. Here appears 
one of the distinctive features of the guild. The wage received 
by every worker was to be adequate to provide for periods of- 
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enforced unemployment, which are always liable to occur in a 
seasonal industry such as building. This additional cost, which 
does not appear in the private employer’s wage-bill, was to be more 
than covered by the elimination of profit. 

The movement began in Great Britain in 1920 and rapidly 
spread over the whole country. The guilds naturally saw an oppor- 
tunity for service and extension in the government housing scheme. 
but owing to the special nature of the tender which they submitted 
found difficulty in getting it accepted by the authorities. As they 
included payment for time lost owing to bad weather and refused 
to make profits the guilds could not quote a definite and final 
sum which would not be exceeded. Eventually, however, the 
difficulty was overcome, and the guild tenders were as a rule much 
below those quoted by private contractors. The guild movement 
more or less followed the fortunes of the government housing 
scheme, and when the latter was curtailed became involved in 
difficulties, the chief of which was the raising of sufficient capital. 
In Germany the building guilds (soziale Bawbetriebe, Bauh iitten), 
founded about the same time, are in some respects in a stronger 
position, as they receive considerable financial support from the 
trade unions. In Italy the building co-operative societies are in 
effect guilds. Guilds or similar bodies are also at work in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Netherlands, Palestine, Spain, and 
Sweden, and an international organisation has already been formed. 
The movement is too recent to form a definite estimate of its 
success and future prospects, and for the moment its importance 
lies rather in the theories on which it is based and their possible 
social consequences than in the actual number of houses which 
have been provided by this means. 

Though in most countries the first place was given to public 
utility societies in the state building schemes, private builders 
were sooner or later also allowed to obtain state assistance. In 
Great Britain private builders were included in the housing scheme 
at the end of 1919. In Belgium and Finland this occurred in 1922. 
In Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, private builders have 
always been eligible for state assistance. In the Netherlands 
private building was mainly utilised for the erection of middle- 
class houses. It is also included in the state building schemes of 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Norway, and Switzerland. 

A minor point of some interest is the attempt to encourage the 
erection by private individuals of houses for their own use. Special 
provisions for the encouragement of the “ building owner” have 
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been adopted in Austria, Belgium, Finland, Great Britain, and 
Sweden, among others. 

In addition to building carried on with state aid and encourage- 
ment, building schemes have been initiated in some countries 
by associations of employers. This has particularly been the case 
in the mining and engineering industries and the railways. In 
Great Britain the Industrial Housing Association, formed by 
30 big colliery companies, proposes to erect 10,000 houses for their 
employees with capital subscribed by the constituent companies 
and without assistance from the Government. 

In France various railway companies have since the war erected 
more than 15,000 dwellings for their employees. The mining 
companies have also undertaken extensive building operations. 
Up to 1913 46,000 dwellings had been built by these companies, 
and during the war 30,000 of these were destroyed or damaged. 
In four mining districts (Lens, Courriéres, Liévin, and Béthune) 
nearly 70,000 houses which were destroyed or damaged during fhe 
war have been rebuilt and some thousand additional houses pro- 
vided. In the coal-fields outside the war area there were in 1920 
14,625 workers’ dwellings, as compared with 11,268 in 1913. The 
metal-mining, electrical, and engineering industries have also 
initiated a building scheme to improve the housing conditions 
of their staff without assistance from the Government. On 1 May 
1920 3,016 dwellings had been completed, 1,595 were under con- 
struction, and plans for a further 2,025 had been prepared. Similar 
though less extensive operations have been carried out by other 
private employers in France, and also in Germany and Switzerland. 


The foregoing pages have given a general idea of the attempts 
made to provide an adequate supply of housing. Unfortunately 
it is almost impossible to give any satisfactory account of the prac- 
tical results achieved. In very few countries are complete figures 
available of the number of houses actually erected, under govern- 
ment schemes or otherwise, between 1918 and 1923, and to quote 
disparate and incomplete figures would only give an erroneous 
impression. In any case it is certain that the results of housing 
schemes have as a general rule fallen far short of the requirements. 
This is hardly surprising in view of the enormous figures quoted 
at the beginning of this section and the high costs of building. 
The only countries where the shortage has been even approxi- 
mately met are some of those which were neutral during the war, 
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notably the Netherlands, where it is expected that the necessary 
number of houses will shortly have been provided. 

In other countries the difficulty has been not the inadequacy 
of the housing schemes, but the inability of the state to continue 
indefinitely to meet the heavy expenditure thereby involved. 
During 1923, therefore, there was a marked tendency to restrict 
state aid to housing. This took the form either of limiting the pro- 
portion of the cost of building to be covered by state loans or sub- 
sidies, or of reducing the maximum size of houses in respect of 
which state aid would be granted. This curtailment was dictated 
by financial expediency and the necessity for economy in all 
branches ofstate expenditure, not by any idea that the situation had 
so improved that state assistance was less urgently needed. Building 
costs are still high, although in some countries a slight fall has 
begun. The returns in rent are still low and uncertain, and in most 
countries the supply of accommodation is still inadequate. 

The housing shortage arose as a sudden emergency ; it has been 
found by experience that it cannot be rapidly removed by emer- 
gency measures. It appears now that the situation can only become 
more or less normal as the slow process of economic recovery takes 
effect. At the present time it is impossible to form any final judg- 
ment on the housing problem since the war and the attempts made 
to solve it ; the experiences of the last few years are too recent and 
the problem is still too far from solution. Nor is it possible to deter- 
mine which, if any, of the many new measures adopted during 
recent years will become permanent, and to what extent. It is 
certain, however, that valuable experience has been gained. 
Contributions have been made, for example, towards the solution 
of questions such as the reduction of the cost of materials and of 
building in general. 

The attention of the authorities and of the general public has 
been directed to housing to a greater extent than ever before. 
Whatever the immediate result of housing schemes, this will be 
of permanent value. The problem having once been so thoroughly 
ventilated, it is unlikely that it will again sink into the background 
except for a comparatively limited circle of experts and reformers, 
and it is to be hoped that by more general co-operation progress 
will be made towards the solution not only of the pressing problems 
of today, but of the more permanent problems of housing which 
will remain even when these have passed. 





Wages and Allowances for Workers’ Dependants 


Considerable interest has been aroused by the adoption in certain 
countries of a system of paying family allowances to workers over 
and above their ordinary wages. In response to many enquiries, the 
International Labour Office undertook a special investigation on 
the subject, and will shortly publish an international survey of 
family allowance systems'. The present article indicates briefly the 
reasons for the introduction of such systems and the extent to which 
they are in operation. Many governments adopted the practice, during 
and after the war, of paying family allowances to their married officials 
and workers. In France and Belgium allowances are mainly paid 
through equalisation funds established by growps of employers *. 
Elsewhere they are paid under collective agreements, and no sharp 
distinction is drawn between the wage and the allowance. The system 
is interesting less by its financial importance than by the principle 
involved — that of remuneration according to need. 


In many countries during the war the practice arose of paying 
family allowances, i.e. periodical payments to the worker in respect 
of his family rather than of the work done. The system had 
been adopted even before the war, for example, in certain French 
government departments ; but it became much more general after 
1914, being introduced in private industry as well as public services 
in a considerable number of countries. Before describing the actual 
systems in operation it may be well to give some indication of the 
reasons for their introdvction. 


ARGUMENTS IN SuPPOoRT OF Famity ALLOWANCES 


Under the existing economic system it may be said with approxi- 
mate accuracy that wages tend to be the same for the same work. 
Thus a single man and a married man with six children receive the 
same amount if they work the same period (time wages) or produce 





1 Family Allowances : the Remuneration of Labour according to Need. Studies 
and Reports, Series D, No. 12. Geneva, 1924. 

* Cf. Roger Picarp : “‘ Family Allowances in French Industry ”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924, pp. 161-176. 
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the same output (piece wages). Obviously if this wage is just 
sufficient to maintain a single man it is inadequate for a married 
man with a large family dependent wholly on his earnings, while 
if it 1s adequate for him it leaves a considerable surplus for the 
single man. From the point of view of productivity workers are 
roughly on the same footing, while from the point of view of their 
needs they are obviously not on an equality. 

There are, therefore, two possible bases for the determination 
of wages : equal pay for equal work and payment according to 
need. Under the present wage system the action of the ordinary 
economic laws tends to lead to the adoption of the first basis. 
It is true that need does have some effect on the determination 
of wages, for in bargaining for employment the worker naturally 
takes account of his own needs in the wage which he endeavours 
to obtain. It follows that if wages were fixed by individual bar- 
gaining, the competition of unmarried men would tend to drive 
down the wage which married men with families would be forced 
to accept. Definite account, however, is taken of family respon- 
sibilities in the collective bargaining which has become almost 
universal, for the basis of wage demands put forward by trade 
unions tends to be the needs of an “ average ” family, for example, 
a man, wife, and three children!. This does not, of course, remove 
the difficulty that such a wage may be inadequate for workers 
with larger families than the average, and leave a surplus for single 
men or those with families smaller than the average. There are 
at the same time obvious arguments in favour of leaving bachelors 
a surplus, from which they can save with a view to marriage. 

Family allowances may therefore be described as an attempt 
to apply the social principle of payment according to need, to a 
certain extent as a corrective to the more or less mechanical 
working of economic tendencies. The specific arguments adduced 
in favour of family allowances are many and various. Some of 
them are consciously adopted by those who introduce the allow- 
ances, others are advanced by those who consider the matter 
from the general or “ social ” point of view. 

The most obvious and, in many countries, the chief justifi- 
cation for family allowances is that the universal rise in the cost 
of living since 1914 presses most hardly on workers with large 
families. Family allowances may, in this respect, be said to have 





1 It may nevertheless be argued that the fact that the membership of the 
unions includes unmarried as well as married workers leads to acceptance of a 
rather lower wage than would be demanded if married workers alone were involved. 
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grown out of the cost-of-living bonuses which were instituted 
during the war as a method of adjusting wages to changes in 
prices without altering basic wage rates. In some cases these 
bonuses were graduated according to the size of the worker’s 
family, and from this it wasonlya short step to the payment of 
family allowances as such. 

In countries where it is desired to increage the population 
it is argued that family allowances will remove “ the economic 
restriction on parenthood ” and encourage larger families among the 
workers. This, of course, would be an argument against the allow- 
ances in countries with a tendency to over-population. A kindred 
argument is that the payment of family allowances will reduce 
infant mortality and improve the health and general welfare of 
the children. Working-class mothers, it is contended, will not so 
frequently be compelled to take employment themselves and will 
be able to devote more time and care to their children. Some 
advocates of the system proceed from this to the conclusion that 
it would raise the social and economic status of women. Payment 
of family allowances would form an explicit recognition of the value 
of the mother to the community. It might also contribute to the - 
solution of the vexed problem of equal pay to men and women 
for equal work. It is claimed that if payment for family needs is 
distinguished from payment for work done, “women will be free 
to claim — and men to concede to them — whatever position in 
industry their faculties fit them for at a wage based on the work 
they do and not on their supposed necessities! ”. 

The foregoing arguments have been mainly those of a general 
or “social” character. There are also certain more directly indus- 
trial grounds advanced by those most immediately concerned. 
Employers who pay family allowances to their workers claim that 
industrial relations are thereby improved, as an element of social 
justice or benevolence is introduced which is missing in the ordi- 
nary employment contract. They also state that the system tends 
to stabilise the personnel of their establishments, as workers with 
families prefer to remain where they can be certain of receiving 
family allowances and avoid the risk of having to take employ- 
ment in other undertakings where allowances are not paid. Regu- 
larity in work and attendance is also claimed as an effect of the 
payment of allowances, as these are frequently suspended when the 





1 NATIONAL UNION oF SocreTres FoR Equat CrrizensHie : Equal Pay and the 
Family ; a Proposal for the National Endowment of Motherhood. London, 1920. 
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worker is absent, and it has been stated that workers with family 
responsibilities are the most regular and conscientious. 

The workers in many countries are in favour of the principle 
of family allowances, as this is one aspect of the principle of the 
living wage, which they have already endeavoured to enforce by 
claiming as the standard a wage sufficient for the maintenance of 
an average family. Frequently, however, they advance objections 
to the system as at present in operation in cases where the allow- 
ances are paid by employers. They claim that this tends to divide 
the workers by giving married men interests distinct from and to 
some extent in opposition to those of single men. For example, 
in a strike, when the payment of allowances is usually stopped, 
workers with families may be more than ordinarily reluctant to 
continue the struggle, and the solidarity of the union may thus be 
undermined. In general the workers object to the hold which the 
payment of allowances is supposed to give the employer over his 
workers ; they argue that it is a form of paternalism, and that if 
the allowances are a matter of social justice or a recognition of 
the social importance of the family they should be paid by the 
state and not by the employer. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE WAGE AND THE ALLOWANCE 


Family allowances began as a payment in addition to wages. 
A question which has frequently been raised in some countries, 
though elsewhere it is more or less of academic interest, is whether 
the allowance forms part of the wage or is to be distinguished 
from it. 

In the majority of countries where allowances are or have 
been paid this question has hardly arisen in practice. The allow- 
ances represented an attempt to protect workers with families 
from the worst effects of the rise in the cost of living and are there- 
fore regarded in the same way as cost-of-living bonuses. They 
are in effect a method of wage adjustment and therefore a part of 
the wage. In these countries discussions centre round the amount 
of the allowances and not their essential principle. 

In France and Belgium a definite attempt has been made to 
distinguish between the wage and the allowance. It is argued that 
the allowance does not vary with the work done, is often paid 
when the worker is absent from employment through sickness, 
and is independent of the wage. It is, moreover, frequently paid 
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to the mother of the family and not to the wage earner, and by 
persons other than the employer. The employers claim that they 
are discharging a social duty and not an economic function in 
paying the allowances. 

The question has come before the courts in France, mostly 
in connection with the determination of compensation to victims 
of accidents where the wage is taken as basis. Some courts took 
the view that the family allowances are purely temporary, while 
compensation for disablement may be permanent; inequality 
would therefore be introduced between two workers, one of whom 
had and the other had not children entitled to family allowances 
at the time of the accident. Other courts decided that family allow- 
ances are a regular addition to the wage and an integral part of it. 

It must be admitted that, although the allowances do not vary 
with the work done, they are rarely paid apart from such work ; 
for example, they are seldom paid to workers who are unemployed. 
The worker will tend to regard the allowances as part of his wage if 
they are paid to him with the wage by the employer. The employer, 
on the other hand, if he does not pay the allowances at the same 
time as wages, is likely to regard them as part of his labour costs, 
but to class them with such payments as contributions to insurance 
funds rather than with wages proper. 

A different case is that in which no question of the distinction 
between the wage and the allowance arises, because the allowance 
is in no way connected or confused with wages. Hitherto this case 
has rarely occurred in practice, but an example is presented by 
the proposal put forward in Australia. There a state fund for the 
payment of family allowances was to be provided by a tax on 
employers, but the allowances themselves were to be paid to the 
workers’ families by the state. The separation is even more marked 
under the French Act of 1923, which provides for the payment of 
annual allowances in respect of each child under 13 years of age 
beyond the third, these allowances to be provided out of ordinary 
state revenues. This is the only case, however, in which this prin- 
ciple has been put into general effect. 


ORGANISATION OF FamiIty ALLOWANCES 


Collective Agreements 


In European countries where family allowances are or have 
been paid, with the exception of France and Belgium, they have been 
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mainly regulated by collective agreements between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. As has been indicated above, the 
allowances are treated simply as additions to wages. Under the 
terms of the agreements, the allowances are paid by the employer 
together with wages, but in some cases they are controlled or ad- 
ministered by a joint committee of workers and employers. The 
terms of the agreement regulate the amount of the allowances, the 
workers entitled to receive them, the children in respect of whom 
they are to be paid, and also the method of calculating allowances 
for periods of short time or overtime. 

' In France, although allowances are not generally provided 
under collective agreements, those paid in the mining industry 
are, as a rule, regulated by such agreements. 

In the Netherlands collective agreements providing for the 
payment of family allowances have been signed in a number of 
industries, including the boot and shoe, sugar, and baking industries, 
and in the mines and potteries of Limburg. 

In Germany the extent to which allowances are paid varies 
considerably between different industries. Collective agreements 
very generally, if not universally, provide for the payment of 
such allowances in certain industries (mining, engineering, chemical, 
textiles, paper, pulp and paste-board, and cellulose) and among 
salaried employees. Allowances are also paid, though not so 
generally, in the stone, earthenware, and glass industries, the 
printing trades, commerce, transport, and certain branches of the 
food and drink trades (dairying, sugar, bakery, and meat). 

In Austria collective agreements for mining, the chemical 
industry, and salaried employees in industry provide for family 
allowances. In Czechoslovakia the system has chiefly been adopted 
in the mining, metal, and chemical industries, but allowances are 
also paid to salaried employees in banks and in the food and drink 
trades. They were at one time also paid in other industries, 
including the engineering, textile, and clothing trades. In Poland 
the system is less general; in 1922 only 7% per cent. of the 
collective agreements in force provided for family allowances. These 
included the agreements for the mining, metal, and petroleum 
industries. 

In Denmark allowances were paid under agreements for the 
printing, brewing, and textile industries, but only up to 1919. 
In Norway they have been gradually abolished since 1919, but are 
still to be found in the electrical trades and mining. In Sweden, 
though in 1920-1921 109,000 workers were covered by agreements 
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providing for allowances, by 1923 these were only being paid in 
mining and the textile industries. 

In Switzerland local collective agreements in watch making, 
lock making, and printing provided at one time for family allow- 
ances, but these were very soon dropped again. In Itely and 
Great Britain family allowan*es under collective agreement are 
almost unkown. 


Payment by Individual Employers 


The most important case of payment of family allowances by 
employers on theit own ivitiative, without the creation of special 
organisations for the purpose, is that of the state as employer to 
its officials and workers. More especially during the war most 
European Governments adopted this method of mitigating the 
effects of the rise in the cost of living for their married employees. 
In France, however, family allowances were paid long before the 
war in certain Ministries and Departments. From 1917 onwards 
all state officials below a certain salary have received an annual 
allowance for each of their children. In 1923 similar payments 
were made to public employees in 83 Departments and 206 towns 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants. Allowances on a somewhat 
similar basis are paid on the French railways in accordance with 
an agreement concluded with the Government in 1916. 

In the Scandinavian countries there has been in the last two 
years a tendency to reduce family allowances for state officials, 
while in Italy they have already been suppressed. In Great Britain 
the cost-of-living bonuses paid to government and municipal 
employees were sometimes varied according as the worker was or 
was not married, but actual family allowances have not been paid. 
In Belgium, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and Switzerland, on the other hand, family 
allowances are still being paid to state employees, and there is 
no immediate prospect of their withdrawal. 

' There are instances in almost every country of the payment 
of family allowances by individual private employers!. Thus in 
Belgium several mining companies began to pay allowances to 
their workers in 1915, and in 1923 the National Coalmining Fede- 
ration decided to adopt the system throughout the country. The 





? It is probable that even in countries where family allowances are practically 
unknown a few cases of such payment in isolated undertakings could be discovered. 
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Belgian Federation of Plate-Glass Manufacturers adopted a similar 
decision, while family allowances are paid in certain engineering, 
metal, and electrical works and in a number of banks. 

In Switzerland between 1917 and 1920 a considerable number 
of textile manufacturers introduced family allowances, but by 
1923 it was stated that only eleven firms were continuing these 
payments. A certain number of metal and engineering works 
also adopted the system. A few isolated examples of payments by 
individual employers are also to be found in the Netherlands, 
Poland, Italy, and even Great Britain. 


Equalisation Funds 


If an isolated employer undertakes to pay family allowances 
he is faced with the danger that a disproportionately large number 
of workers with families will be attracted to his undertaking, and 
the fear of the heavy expenses thereby incurred may discourage 
employers from introducing the system. At the same time there is 
the danger for married workers that employers paying family 
allowances will endeavour, whenever possible, to avoid engaging 
them. In order to equalise the risk among the employers and to 
protect the worker against this danger the equalisation fund 
system has been adopted, mainly in Belgium and France!. The 
fund is instituted by a group of employers and from it allowances 
are paid at uniform rates and on uniform conditions to all workers 
with dependent children employed in any of the undertakings 
attached to the fund. The contributions of the individual employers 
to the fund are calculated on a basis which has no relation to the 
number of children dependent upon the workers in any one estab- 
lishment. The contributions are very frequently calculated in 
proportion to each employer’s wage-bill or the total number of 
workers employed by him?. 

There are two types of equalisation fund, the industrial and 
the district fund. The former groups employers engaged in a 
single industry, the latter employers in any industry carried on 
within a given district. It is argued by some that the organisation 
of the industrial fund can be better adapted to the special needs 





1 For fuller details of this system, cf. the article by Roger Picarp already 
mentioned. 

2 Some funds have adopted the number of “* worker-hours ” or “‘ worker-days ”’ 
as a basis, while in a few agricultural funds the area of land under cultivation is 
used. 
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of each industry, notably in respect of contributions, as the average 
number of dependants per worker varies considerably between 
different industries. Those who see in family allowances a means 
of increasing the population and securing an adequate labour supply 
for the future, on the other hand, support the district fund, as the 
problem of labour supply affects all employers in the district equally. 

Equalisation funds are principally to be found in France, 
where family allowances were first paid at Grenoble in 1916. 
The iirst fund was founded at Lorient in 19181. The example was 
followed in many other parts of the country, and by May 1924 
there were 151 equalisation funds. A National Congress of Equali- 
sation Funds has been constituted with a permanent National 
Committee to act as a link between the various funds and a centre 
for information and propaganda. Some of the funds do not confine 
themselves to the mere payment of family allowances (including 
frequently birth bonuses and nursing allowances) but have ap- 
pointed welfare visitors or assisted existing welfare agencies in order 
to secure that the allowances are spent to the best possible advan- 
tage and that the children have the benefit of trained supervision 
and advice. 

Equalisation funds were established in Belgium, mainly in 
imitation of those of France, from 1921 onwards. At the beginning 
of 1924 there were 9 funds. A Research Committee on family 
allowances, on similar lines to the French National Committee, 
has been set up. 

In other countries little use has been made of equalisation 
funds, no doubt owing partly to the fact that family allowances 
are regarded in a different light. In Germany a few funds have 
been set up, sometimes under collective agreement, and one or 
two of them are managed by joint committees of employers and 
workers. Several funds, set up about 1920 or 1921, broke down 
under the depreciation of the currency and disturbed economic 
conditions. In some cases the cost of management was found to be 
too great in proportion to the amount of allowances paid to justify 
the continuance of the fund. It should be remembered that until 
recently the danger of discrimination against married workers 
— one of the main arguments in favour of equalisation funds — 
was very slight in Germany, as the supply of labour was unequal 
to the demand and unemployment almost unknown. There is 





not earlier, in Denmark (see below). 


' It may be noted that an equalisation fund was formed at the same time, if 
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only one national equalisation fund at present in existence, that 
for pharmacists, but a national fund for the china and porcelain 
industry operated during 1921. There have been two district 
funds, that of Oldenburg, abolished at the end of 1922, and that 
of Berg (Elberfeld), still in existence. Among the more or less 
local industrial funds may be mentioned those for the metal 
industry at Berlin, electrical works in Saxony, the chemical industry 
at, Cologne, salaried employees in the metal industry in Anhalt, 
and the textile industry in Miinsterland.. 

Almost the only known case of an equalisation fund in another 
country is that set up in Copenhagen in the printing trade, under 
a collective agreement providing for joint management of the fund, 
which operated from 1917 to 1921. 

The constitution of an equalisation fund has been proposed by 
two groups of Catholic employers in Geneva, but has not yet been 
put into effect. 


Payment of Allowances through the State 


The systems hitherto described have been entirely voluntary 
in character, but a certain amount of compulsion has been intro- 
duced in some countries, while even more far-reaching proposals 
have been made. The French Act of 19 December 1922 provides 
that employers tendering for state contracts must pay family 
allowances at given minimum rates to those of their workers with 
children dependent on them and affiliate to an equalisation fund 
(unless they employ at least 2,000 workers). Similar regulations 
for public contractors have been introduced by the provincial or 
municipal authorities in Belgium, notably in Liége, Hainault, 
and Antwerp, while a proposal for their adoption by the central 
Government is under consideration. 

In Austria a general system of family allowances was introduced 
by an Act of 21 December 1921. Allowances were to be paid by 
employers, in addition to wages, for the worker, his wife, and 
each child under 14. The amount of the allowances was to be 
fixed periodically in proportion to the cost of living by a joint 
committee, and the cost was to be equalised within each industrial 
district. These allowances are still being paid, though owing to 
the depreciation of the currency they have become almost negli- 
gible in amount. 

A further stage in state intervention is represented by proposals 
put forward in Australia, though not yet put into practice. 
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Mr. Piddington proposed that the Commonwealth Government 
should pay children’s allowances in respect of all dependent children, 
the necessary funds being raised by a tax on employers. In 
New South Wales the Nationalist Government proposed to con- 
stitute a State equalisation fund administered by the Government 
and fed by compulsory contributions from employers. 

The last system to be considered is that under which the state 
pays family allowances and bears the whole cost from its ordinary 
revenues. One instance of this — the payment of allowances by 
the state as employer to its officials and workers — has already 
been noted. 

There is only one instance of the state paying general family 
allowances directly from its own funds, namely, the system set up 
by the French Act of 22 July 1923. The Act provides that where 
there are more than three children under 138 in a family an annual 
allowance shall be paid by the state in respect of each child under 
13 after the third. Departments and municipalities are empowered 
to add from their own funds to the state allowances. The Labour 
Government in New South Wales introduced a Bill on somewhat 
similar lines in 1921, but it failed to pass the Legislative Council. 
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Wherever family allowances are paid, a somewhat complicated 
series of regulations naturally has to be drawn up, indicating the 
persons entitled to allowances, those to whom they are to be paid, 
conditions to be fulfilled by the recipients, etc. It is impossible 
to describe these regulations in detail here, but some indication 
may be given of the points most generally covered. 

Allowances are normally paid in respect of legitimate children 
of the worker, but are not infrequently also paid:for illegitimate 
or other children dependent on him. Allowances are sometimes 
paid for the wife, if she is not herself employed, more especially 
in those countries where family allowances are regarded merely 
as an addition to the wage. In certain cases aged dependants are 
also entitled to allowances. Payment is usually made to the father 
or head of the family, but under the rules of some French and 
Belgian equalisation funds the allowance is paid to the mother ; 
this is intended to emphasise the distinction between the wage 
and the allowance, and to ensure that the latter is spent for the 
benefit of the children. 
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The regulations always fix a maximum age beyond which 
children are not entitled to allowances. This is generally 14, or 
the normal age for the admission of children to employment. 
In a few cases, more especially those of the family allowances paid 
to state employees during the war, the maximum age was as high 
as 16 or 18. The maximum is frequently raised in the case of children 
completing their education, serving apprenticeship, or suffering 
from mental or physical defects. 

Sometimes, but not invariably, allowances are only paid to 
workers receiving less than a given wage or salary’. 

Where allowances are paid solely on the initiative of the 
employer, a minimum period of employment in the undertaking to 
entitle the worker to receive allowances is usually required ; this 
may vary from one to six months. 

Special provisions are required for cases in which the worker 
is absent from his work for any reason. During strikes the payment 
of allowances is almost invariably suspended. If the worker is 
absent through sickness, a number of equalisation funds continue 
payment of allowances for a certain period, some of them even 
after the worker’s death, but where the allowances are regarded 
merely as part of the wage, payment is stopped when the wage 
stops. Collective agreements providing for family allowances often 
contain detailed rules for deductions from allowances when the 
worker is on short time and also, though less frequently, for 
additions in respect of overtime. 


AMOUNT OF THE ALLOWANCES 


The actual rate of allowances may be calculated in various ways. 
The most elementary method is to pay a higher wage or higher 
cost-of-living bonus to married workers or those with children 
than to unmarried workers. Allowances may also be calculatedas a 
percentage addition to the wage or salary, or as an absolute amount 
varying according to the amount of the worker’s earnings. They 
may again — and thisis the most usual method under equalisation 
fund rules — be fixed sums irrespective of the worker’s earnings. 

Allowances may be at a flat rate for all children, or may be 
regressive or progressive. The regression is made more abrupt 





1 The Congress of Equalisation Funds in France held at Mulhouse in 1924 
adopted a resolution in favour of the abolition of any limit of remuneration. 
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by regulations which in certain cases allow payment up to the 
fifth or sixth child only, while other systems increase the rate of 
progression by beginning payment only with the second or third 
child. The object of the latter may be to encourage large families, 
to save expense, or to treat the actual wage as sufficient for the 
maintenance of a “ normal” family. The regressive system is 
based on the fact that the additional cost of maintaining a fourth 
or fifth child is less than that for the first or second, or again on 
the desire for economy. 

The actual amounts paid vary very greatly, even within a 
single country, and also between different periods. The figures 
given below are merely by way of illustration and cannot, of course, 
be used for purposes of comparison. 

In France, the allowances paid to state employees since the 
beginning of 1924 have been 495 francs per annum for each of the 
first two children, and 840 francs for other children. In the mining 
industry; where equalisation funds have not been set up, allowances 
for the wife range from 4 to 10 francs per month and those for 
children from 5.50 francs per month to 1.50 franes per day. It 
was calculated at the end of May 1924 that the average monthly 
allowances paid by equalisation funds were 19, 27, 35, and 43 francs 
for the first, second, third, and fourth children respectively. The 
average monthly wage of an adult worker in France being about 
500 francs, these allowances constitute additions to the wage of 
less than 4 per cent. for one child, about 9 per cent. for two children, 
about 16 per cent. for three children, and nearly 25 per cent. for 
four children. At the same date birth bonuses averaged about 
151 franes for the first child and about 129 francs for the second. 
Nursing allowances averaged from 10 to 30 francs a month for a 
period of nine or ten months. Allowances paid under the Act 
of 22 July 1923 were fixed at 90 francs per year per child. 

In Belgium the allowance paid to government servants was 
0.50 francs per day per child, but in May 1923 it was announced 
that this was shortly to be doubled. Allowances paid. by provincial 
and municipal authorities are similar to those paid by the state, 
but considerable variations exist. In the mining industry allow- 
ances are as a rule 10, 20, 30, and 40 francs per month for the 
first four children. Those paid by equalisation funds average 
12.30 frances for the first child, 16.10 frances for the second, 
22.30 francs for the third, and 27.30 frances for the fourth, while 
birth bonuses, where paid, range from 100 to 250 francs. 

In the Netherlands allowances to government servants amount 
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to 2% per cent. of their salary, with a minimum of 50 and a maxi- 
mum of 200 gulden per annum. Somewhat similar rates are paid 
by the provinces and municipalities. In industry the most usual 
rate of allowance is 1 gulden per child per week, but it ranges from 
0.20 to 1.30 gulden. 

It is difficult to give any figures for Germany, as allowances 
change constantly with the fluctuations in the currency, and the 
rates paid in different industries vary considerably. The following 
figures give approximately the percentage addition to the wage 
or salary of certain groups of workers in April 1923 : 

Group of workers Percentage addition 
Chemictts 3-5 
Metal 7-8 
Mining 11-13 
Bank employees 13-15 
State officials 16-36 
State wage-earning employees 22-30 

In Austria, since 1921, state officials have received an allowance 
of 6,000 kronen per child per year. The statutory allowance to be 
paid under the Act of 21 December 1921 was fixed in June 1922 
at 1,155 kronen per child per week. As this now represents an addi- 
tion of less than one-half per cent. to the average worker’s wage, 
it is almost negligible. Salaried employees in Austria, by collective 
agreement, receive a wife’s allowance equal to 12% per cent. of 
the salary, and children’s allowances of 21% per cent. per child. 
Miners receive an allowance of 1,000 kronen per child per shift 
worked. 

In Poland the family allowances paid to state officials are 
elaborately calculated on a percentage basis according to salary 
and the number of children. Here, unlike Germany, the addition 
is relatively larger for high-grade than for low-grade officials. 
For example, for officials with three or four children, the addition 
in December 1920 was 10.5 per cent. for low-grade and 57.3 per 
cent. for high-grade officials. Family allowances in the mining 
industry range from 5 to 10 per cent. of wages. 

In Australia the basic wage for Commonwealth employees 
who are married is about 13s. a week more than that for unmarried 
workers (£3 6s. 11/,d.) with, in addition, 5s. for each dependent 
child. Mr. Piddington’s proposal for state family allowances 
involved the payment of 12s. per week for each dependent child, 
while the Bill of the Labour Government in New South Wales 
provided for the payment of 6s. per week per child after the second. 
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ScorpE AND PROSPECTS OF THE SYSTEM 


The foregoing pages will have shown that there is considerable 
diversity in the organisation and extent of family allowance 
systems in different countries. Unfortunately, precise figures of the 
workers covered by such systems are only available for a few 
countries. In France more than a million workers are employed 
in undertakings affiliated to equalisation funds ; if to these are 
added public servants, railway employees, and workers in the 
mining and other industries the total amounts to about 
2,700,000 workers. Excluding those paid by the state, the total 
of allowances amounts to about 300 million francs a year. In 
Belgium the total number of workers in establishments covered by 
family allowance schemes was estimated at the middle of 1924 at 
about 280,000 and the total amount of allowances paid at about 
20 million francs a year. In the Netherlands some 87,000 workers 
are covered. For other countries complete figures are not available, 
but it has been estimated that in Europe as a whole, excluding 
state servants, nearly eight million workers are employed in estab- 
lishments paying family allowances in some form or another!. 

Even the somewhat scattered and incomplete figures quoted 
above suffice to show that the system of paying family allowances 
has developed to a very varying extent in different countries. 
There is no doubt that it would be premature as yet to attempt 
any forecast as to its prospects of being generally adopted. 

It should also be remembered that the purpose and nature of 
the allowances are by no means the same in all countries. Where 
their object is purely economic — to mitigate the effects for workers 
with families of the rise in the cost of living — it is possible 
that unless the character of the allowances changes considerably 
they will tend to disappear with the circumstances out of which 
they arose, like the cost-of-living. bonuses to which they are akin. 
This tendency to abolish the allowances has been shown in the 
Scandinavian countries, among others. 

These facts, however, afford no basis for a forecast of the future 
of family allowances in other countries where they are expected 
to produce “ social” as well as economic effects. Here the very 
purpose of their introduction tends to make them permanent, 








1 Paul H. Dovetas : “ Family Allowances and Clearing Funds in France ”’, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb. 1924, p. 250. 
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but the system has been in operation for too short a time for any 
estimate of its possible results or future development. Opinions 
differ on the precise purpose of the family allowance, its legal char- 
acter and relation to the wage, the distribution of costs, the rela- 
tive merits of compulsory or voluntary contribution towards these 
costs, the part to be played by the state, and the regulation and 
method of payments. The final solution of these disputed prob- 
lems will, no doubt, very largely determine the attitude of those 
most concerned to the institution of family allowances, and con- 
sequently its future development. 

One point, however, is already clear ; namely, that the adop- 
tion of the system of family allowances marks the admission in 
the sphere of practical economics of the new principle of the pay- 
ment of the industrial worker according to his needs, and not 
merely according to his output. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Anthrax in Various Countries 


In previous numbers of the Review an account was given of the pre- 
valence of anthrax in various countries and of the measures taken for 
its eradication’. A similar survey is given below for other countries ; 
the information given is based largely on the replies made by the 
respective Governments to the questionnaire sent out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, on the disinfection of wool containing anthrax 
spores, supplemented by material from certain other sources. 


FRANCE? 


LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax among Animals 

Under section 29 of the Rural Code, cases of anthrax among animals, 
either suspected or confirmed, must be notified to the mayor of the 
commune in which they occur. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 

Anthrax among human beings, whether in agriculture or other- 
wise, is not considered contagious, and ig not on the list of diseases 
declared compulsorily notifiable by the Act of 15 February 1902 on 
infectious diseases. 

The notification of cases of industrial anthrax, however, is pre- 
scribed by the Ministerial Circular of 20 July 1910. According to this 
Circular, which is based on a decision of the Court of Cassation of 
3 November 1903, anthrax is subject to the same regulations as indus- 
trial accidents, and all cases must be notified to the Jabour inspector, 
who must make a full enquiry into each. Since the Circular was issued 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 269-278 (Ger- 
many) ; Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, pp. 729-738 (Italy) ; Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 
1923, pp. 903-914 (Denmark, Sweden, Netherlands, Austria, Poland, Roumania) ; 
Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924, pp. (242- 256 (Great Britain, Canada, Umon of South 
Africa, New Zealand). 

* Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; statistics published in the Bulletin de l' Inspection du Trarail ; 
figures for 1921 and 1922 communicated to the International Labour Office before 
publication by the Industrial Hygiene and Safety Service of the Ministry of Labour ; 
supplementary information provided by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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the Ministry of Labour has conducted a permanent enquiry into cases 
of anthrax, the results of which are published every year. 


Prevention of Infection 


Anthrax among Animals 


The Act of 21 June 1898, forming part of the Rural Code, and the 
Administrative Decree of 6 October 1904 under this Act contain regu- 
lations for the prevention of infection among animals. The measures 
prescribed include isolation and sanitary supervision of all sick animals 
until a fortnight after the last case of anthrax, the disinfection of soiled 
places and objects, preventive and curative vaccination of animals, 
the destruction of carcases by incjneration or burial in quicklime, and 
prohibition of the use of products of diseased animals for food or any 


other purpose. 
Anthrax among Human Beings 


The Decree of 22 August 1910, superseded by the Decree of 1 Octo- 
ber 1913, prescribes special sanitary precautions to be taken in estab- 
lishments where the staff is exposed to infection from anthrax. These 
include medical examination of workers, provision of first-aid outfits, 
use of protective clothing, regulations for the equipment of workplaces 
in which dangerous processes are carried on, precautions to be observed 
during these processes, and measures of general hygiene (provision of 
cloakrooms, washing facilities, etc.). 

Two Ministerial Orders of 9 October 1913 specify respectively the 
terms of the poster on the danger of anthrax infection which is to be 
posted up in the workshops in a prominent position, and the contents 
of the first-aid outfit. 


STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 
The following figures of anthrax among animals are given in the 
statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture : 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF ANTHRAX AMONG ANIMALS, 
1913 anp 1918-1923 





1920 1921 





11 25 22 27 
294 474 395 437 
91 121 142 
2 6 3 6 
— 6 _— 9 
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From 1914 to 1918 the mobilisation of the greater part of the vete- 
rinary staff of the country made it impossible to secure accurate figures 
for statistical purposes. The apparent increase in the number of cases 
of anthrax in the last few years seems to be mainly due to the re- 
organisation of the veterinary services, one result of which is that 
almost all cases occurring in France are now recorded, while formerly 
a large number escaped the notice of the health officials. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Agriculture 


Anthrax among human beings in agriculture is entirely outside the 
scope of existing legislation, and there are no statistics of it. 


Industry 


Statistics of industrial anthrax are compiled on the basis of the 
permanent enquiry made by the Labour Inspection Service on all cases 
of which it has cognisance, in execution of the Ministerial Circular of 
20 July 1910. This very full enquiry makes use of a questionnaire 
which covers the following points: (a) particulars of the establishment 
where the case occurs, including name of firm, address, and industry ; 
(b) exact occupation, age, and sex of the person infected ; (c) descrip- 
tion of materials handled — kind, country of origin, whether handled 
raw or after disinfection, and if the latter, the disinfecting process used ; 
(d) form of the lesion — pustules, malignant oedema, or internal anthrax 
— and its exact seat, whether a bacteriological examination has been 
made, and whether the patient died or was cured; (e) remarks. 

The statistics for the second half of 1910 and from 1911 onwards 
(i.e. after the 1910 Circular) may be considered fairly accurate ; figures 
are available down to 1922 inclusive. 


TABLE II. CASES OF ANTHRAX, WITH RESULTS, 
1910-1922 





Deaths Permanent/Cases under 
or partial | treatment 
Period incapacity | at date of 


1 
Number P = to work enquiry 








12.5 
12.1 
10.4 


§ 1910-1912 200 
} 1914-1919 157 
1920 48 
1921 21 
1922 17 
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5.9 




















Total 443 | 55 | 

















1 36.34 per cent. of all cases. 
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For the period 1910-1919, the yearly figures were as follows : 1910, 
54 cases (8 deaths) ; 1911, 42 cases (3 deaths) ; 1912, 38 cases (3 deaths) ; 
1913, 66 cases (11 deaths) ; 1914-1919, 32, 11, 41, 25, 14, and 34 cases 
respectively, with 19 deaths in all. 

From the first part of table III, which gives the distribution by 
sex of the persons infected, it will be seen that 333 (75 per cent.) of the 
sufferers were men. In 83 of the cases cited, the patients (72 men, 
11 women) were under 18 years of age ; in three cases (one man, two 
women) no information as to age is available. 





TABLE TI. CASES OF ANTHRAX, BY SEX AND DESCRIPTION, 








1910-1922 
Sex or description | so10-1013 | 1914-1919 1920 1921 1922 Total 
Sex of infected persons 
Men 150 112 38 21 12 333 
é 5 


Women 





Form of lesion 





Malignant pustule 178 136 42 18 12 386 
Ditto and malignant 

oedema 6 1 — — 1 S 
Malignant oedema 9 15 3 2 4 33 
Internal anthrax ] — 2 1 — 4 
Doubtful 1 — — — — 1 
Unknown 5 — — — — 5 
Unclassified 5 1 — 6 





Seat of lesion 


Head 98 75 19 8 9 209 
Neck 43 17 10 7 3 80 
Trunk 7 ll — — — 18 
Upper limbs 39 37 12 6 4 98 
Lower limbs 7 7 5 — l 20 
Tonsils and lungs a — 2 —- — 2 
Unknown 6 10 — —_ — 16 
































Total 200 | 3 | 48 | 21 | 17 | «8 





1 In this case, which terminated fatally, the lesion consisted of a wound on the right 
temple which became seriously infected with anthrax. Pulmonary complications 
were also present. 


The distribution by industries of the 443 cases notified from 1910 
to 1922 was as follows : , 
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TABLE IV. CASES OF ANTHRAX, BY INDUSTRIES, 1910-1922 





Hides and skins Wool Hair and bristles} Other industries 





Cases |Percent.| Cases |Per cent | Cases [Per cent | Cases |Per Cent, 





1910-1913 55.0 50 25.0 15 7.5 
1914-1919 58.0 52 33.1 7 4.5 
1920 K 68.8 6 12.5 5 10.4 
1921 66.7 2 9.5 4 19.0 
1922 76.5 1 5.94 3 17.6 



































Total | 261 | 58.9 | 111 | 26.0 | 34 7.7 








1 including one case in an undertaking handling hides and hair. 


The Bulletin de V Inspection du Travail gives the following statistics 
of the distribution of these cases by the nature of the materials handled, 
the country of origin, and the condition or state of treatment of the 
infected materials, but without classifying the cases by industries, or 
indicating the kind of materials coming from the different countries. 
The large number of cases noted as of uncertain origin is explained by 
the fact that many undertakings handle materials coming from several 
different sources, and it is impossible to state definitely which of these 
has caused the infection. 


TABLE V. NATURE OF MATERIALS CAUSING CASES OF ANTHRAX, 1910-1922 





Material 1910-1913 | 1914-1919 2 Total 





a 
ou 
ie) 


bo bo 
mM bo O11 SO WW wo 


Goat and kid skins 
Goat and calf skins 
Buffalo hides 

Ox and cow hides 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Dry hides 

Fresh and other hides 
Tanned hides 

Wool 

Goat hair 

Horse hair 

Various 

Unknown materials 


142 
1 


5 
28 
52 
18 
17 

2 

115 
i 3 
28 
15 
24 


or 
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Total 200 141 48 21 450? 





























1 This discrepancy from the totals of 157 and 443 already given is in the published figu- 
res. Cf. Bulletin de l’ Inspection du Travail, 1920, p. 313. 
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TABLE VI. COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF MATERIALS CAUSING CASES OF ANTHRAX, 
1910-1922 





Country of origin 1910-1913 re14-1919| 1920 | 1921 | 1922 





Ww 
aw 
— 
w 


Spain and Portugal 31 
France ll 
Mediterranean Basin 39 
Russia 3 
Other European countries 1 
Asia Minor and Arabia 7 
India 10 
China, Indo-China and Java 18 
Siberia — 
Australia 3 
South America 10 
Africa 20 
Various 22 
Unknown or uncertain 25 
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Total 200 


























TABLE VII. CONDITION OF MATERIALS CAUSING CASES OF ANTHRAX, 
1910-1922 





1910- 1914- 
Condition of material 1913 1919 





Raw : 171 147 
Washed or disinfected 15 4 
Subsequent to _ industrial 
process, i.e. tanned, dyed, 
scoured 5 oo 
Unclassified 9 6 


200 | 157 
































The most serious infection was notified in the seaport of Marseilles, 
at St. Denis, and in the Department of Tarn (these latter the two great 
centres of tanning and wool-pulling). No iess than 335 (or 75.6 per 
cent.) of the cases cited occurred in these three districts. The following 
table shows the distribution of these cases by periods and districts. 
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TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION BY DISTRICTS OF CASES OF ANTHRAX, 
1910-1922 





1910-1913 1914-1919 1920 1922 





Centre 
Total | Per | Total Per | Total | Per Total | Per 
cases | cent. | cases | cent. | cases | cent. cases | cent. 





Marseilles 69 74 12 3 160 
Saint Denis 37 59 22 5 132 
Tarn 8 13 12 6 43 





Total 114 57 | 146 93 46 96 71 14 82 | 335 76 
Other districts 86 43 1] 7 2 4 6 29 3 18 | 108 24 















































Total 200 | 100 | 157 | 100 | 48 | 100 | 21 | 100 | 17 | 100 | 443 | 100 








Hides and Skins. The following table gives the distribution of the 
261 cases in the hide and skin industry according to the particular 
occupation in the course of which infection took place. 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF CASES OF ANTHRAX 
IN THE HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY, 1910-1922 





Occupation 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 a 1920 | 1921 





Commercial, and loading 
and unloading 

Wool-pulling (sheep-skins) 

Tawing 

Tanning 

Morocco leather dressing 


Currying 


| | — OO ee 

















— 
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Total 35 20 33 


























At Mazamet (Tarn), which is perhaps the most important wool- 
pulling (sheepskin) centre in the world, 5,000 persons are employed in 
this industry and from 55 to 58 million kilos of dry sheepskins are handled 
annually. During the period 1910-1922, however, only 14 cases of 
anthrax occurred in this town, an average of less than one per annum. 

In a St. Denis undertaking where 18,000 goat skins are handled 
daily, 63 cases of anthrax occurred during the five years 1905 -1909 
among 56 workers (of whom 24 were young persons) employed in skin- 
clipping. In 46 of the cases cited the sufferers were young persons, 
i.e. an annual average of 9, or a sickness rate of 38 per 100 workers, 
as compared with 11 per 100 for adult workers employed in the same 
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undertaking. Thirty-three persons were employed in handling furs, 
and the frequency in this particular class of workers was 7.9 cases per 
100 workers. In the remaining departments of the undertaking, where 
1,630 persons were employed, no cases occurred. 

The hospital at St. Denis-sur-Seine, which is an important centre 
of the tawing industry, supplies certain information as to the seat of 
the lesion and the number of patients cured in cases of anthrax treated 
there during the period 1875 to 1911. 


TABLE X. CASES OF ANTHRAX TREATED AT ST. DENIS, 
1875-1911 


(a) Seat of the lesion 





1875-1889 | 1890-1894 | 1895-1900 1901-1008 | 1906-101 | Tota! 





Head } 136 
Neck 46 
Trunk 2 4 
Upper limbs p 52 
Lower limbs ‘ 4 


| | 23 | ros 242 























(6) Cures effected 





Cases 1875-1896 | 1897-1904 1905-1908 | 1909-1911 | 





Total cases 72 47 . 84 39 
Cases cured §2 42 80 39 

















Wool. The distribution of the cases and deaths in the wool in- 
dustry from 1910 to 1920 was as follows : 


TABLE XI. CASES OF ANTHRAX, AND DEATHS, IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY, 
1910-1920 








Per 100 cases in 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
cases in all] Number jdeathsinall) 4) | woo) 

industries industrries | sj dustries industry 








. 
1910-1913 50 25.0 24.0 3.0 12.0 
1914-1919 52 33.1 36.8 4.5 13.5 

1920 6 12.5 60.0 6.3 50.0 





























Total 108 | 26.7 | 16 | 32.6 4.0 14.8 





In 1921 there were two cases of anthrax, and one in 1922; no 
particulars are available as to whether they were fatal or not. 
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The distribution by occupation of these cases was as follows: 


TABLE XII. DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF CASES OF ANTHRAX 
IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY, 1910-1922 





Occupation 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | }8I* | 1920 





Commercial operations (in 
wool and goat hair) 

Washing and sorting 

Combing 

Preparing and spinning 
carded wool 

Shoddy tearing 

Weaving 

Blanket making 

Preparing wool 
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Hair and Bristles. The 34 cases of anthrax in the hair and bristle 
industry from 1910 to 1922 were distributed as follows : 


TABLE XIII. DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF CASES OF ANTHRAX 
IN THE HAIR AND BRISTLE INDUSTRY, 1910-1922 





Occupation 1910 1911 1912 | 1913 hre-r019 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | Total 





Brush making 
Mattress making - 
Harness making - 








Total 2 


Preparing and spinning 2 4 
! 














CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 
LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Under the Act of 14 April 1913 (former Austrian Imperial Code) 
anthrax among human beings is compulsorily notifiable as an infec- 
tious disease. The Act is in force in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 





1 Sources : official reply to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; supplementary information supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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In Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia, Act No. XIV of 1876 is still 
in force. 
Prevention of Infection 

Anthrax among Animals 

The following are police regulations on veterinary hygiene. The 
Act of 6 August 1909 (No. 177 of the former Austrian Imperial Code) 
orders the slaughter of animals known to be infected with anthrax. 
A Czechoslovakian Act at present in force prohibits the transportation 
and/or importation of materials of animal origin known to be, or sus- 
pected of being, infected with anthrax. 


General Measures 


In order to prevent the transmission of the disease to healthy 
persons and animals, the regulations also provide that in doubtful 
cases hides or skins shall be subjected to the pickling process, and that 
tanneries in general must disinfect their waste water. 


STATISTICS 
Anthrax among Animals 
The following fatal cases of anthrax were reported in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia during the period 1910 to 1922. 


FATAL CASES OF ANTHRAX AMONG ANIMALS, 
1910-1922 

















Cattle 


Swine 




































































Species 1912 | 1913] 1914] 1915] 1916] 1917] 1918} 1919 1920 1921} 1922] Total 

485] 379] 321| 194] 197 192 3,550 

Horses 9} 9] 10) 16) 4 4! #17] #16} 12} 10) 13) 10] 25} 155 
Sheep } ~? 3} 1 i 5B - oak By er Be a 15 
Goats ol.«t « ae ee oe 2 2) 1 10 
i oe ore ah ws i} 1 “ 2 7 «#417 

Total 460 608] 408] 398] 332] 203 a4 221| 210] 119] 144 199) 241] 3,747 

















The reduction in the number of cases of anthrax among animals 
between 1914 and 1919 is doubtless due to the fact that the importation 
of foreign skins and hides was prohibited during the war. The figures 
have recently increased, especially in the neighbourhood of tanneries 
(infection by waste water). Most of the hides and skins imported 
into Czechoslovakia come from Russia, India, Java, and South America. 


In Slovakia fatal cases of anthrax among animals occurred as follows : 


Species 1920 1921 
Cattle 406 910 
Horses 13 21 
Sheep 12 79 
Goats ae 6 
Swine a 1 


os eae 


1,017 
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In 1921 688 head of cattle, 36 horses, and 14 sheep died of anthrax 
in Sub-Carpathian Russia. The number of cases of the disease is very 
much higher, but the proportion of deaths to the total number of 
animals infected is not known. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


During the period 1919 to 1922, 136 cases of anthrax occurred, of 
which 15, or 11 per cent., were fatal, as follows: 


Year Cases Deaths 
1919 1 
1920 5 
1921 49 
1922 81 


Total 136 
The frequency of anthrax infection among human beings is increas- 
ing, especially among those who are occupied in the care of animals 


or in the handling of skins and hides. No cases are recorded as having 
occurred in the woollen industry. 


KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES! 


LEGISLATION 


Legislative measures provide for the destruction by fire or burial 
of carcases of animals which have died of anthrax, together with all 
products of such animals, e.g. skins, wool, etc. The importation of 
livestock may be prohibited during outbreaks of anthrax in neigh- 
bouring countries. 


STATISTICS . 


The total numbers of livestock in the country in 1910 and at 
31 January 1921 were as follows: 


Species 1910 31 Jan. 1921 
Horses 152,617 1,069,293 
Cattle 957,918 4,959,807 
Buffaloes 7,290 51,483 
Swine 863,544 3,372,852 
Sheep 3,808,815 7,011,204 
Goats 627,427 1,552,719 


The figures for 1910 and 1921 are not directly comparable, as the 
1910 statistics refer to pre-war Serbia, while those for 1921 relate to 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

No figures are available as to anthrax among either animals or 
human beings. 





? Sources : official reply to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; supplementary information provided by the Ministry of Social 
Policy. 














STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Since the publication of the last number of the Review, new figures 
have been received for several countries. In Germany unemployment 
in June and July showed a substantial increase after having steadily 
declined during the last six months. The greatest increase was among 
workers on short time, the percentage partially unemployed having 
risen from 8.2 in May to 19.4 in June and 28.2 in July. All industries 
appear to have shared this increase, with the exception of agriculture 
and certain branches of the building industry. In Austria and Great 
Britain a slight increase in unemployment is shown by the figures for 
July. In Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden, the situation continued to improve. In Belgium, Denmark, 
and France, there was practically no change in the situation. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 














































































Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists Compulsory Unemployment insurance societies 
(end of Wholly Partially Number insurance | Wholly Partiall 
unemployed unemployed Re y 
inte Pp ploy ees Number | unemployed unemployed 
Per Per cent. 
Number | (ont.| Number | ..n¢.| Ployed |’ unemployed wumber bag Wenber Bt 
March 212,276 | 3.7 —_ 9.5 39,346 | 11.4 9,790 69,714 | 10.4| 140,967 | 21.1 
June 177,916 | 3.0 —_ 7.2| 45,622 | 12.5 11,085 66,408 | 9.9 823 | 13.0 
Sept 81 14 _ 2.9 41,979 | 11.4, 10,594 71,246 9.6 60,589 8.2 | 
97,687 | 1.6 _ 1.5 35,250 | 9.5 16,713 49,851 6.6 36,232 4.8 
71,004 | 1.1 —_ 1.3; 34,879] 9.2 42,231 38,050 5.2 28,912 4.0 
June 36,350 | 0.6 om 0.6; 35,796 | 9.6 33,393 19,068 2.6 23,817 3.3 | 
Sept. 52,349 | 0.6 _ 2.6 36,706 | 9.6 38,000 9,397 1.3 17,034 2.5 
‘ 182,955 | 2.8 | 492,711 8.7| 33,570} 8.6 117,891 11,743 1.7 14,312 2.1 | 
340,711 | 5.6 |1,237,356 | 23.6 °7,112 7.2 152,828 4,788 v8 12,010 18 
June 235,556 | 4.1 794,821 | 15.3 26,931 Ta 92,789 5,605 08 11,653 18 
Sept. 501,544 9.9 |1,787,622 | 39.7 28,122 74 79,289 3,008 0.5 6,922 11 
m 1,304,973 |28.2 |1,691,309 | 42.0 22,682 6.2 98,050 11,017 0.7 12,750 1.9 
March 674,606 |16.6 346,153 9.9 29 417 7.6 106,914 4,060 0.6 9,700 1.4 
April 396,864 |10.4 190,039 5.8 s ° 82,525 6,452 1.0 18,249 20 
May 317,425 | 8.6 263,252 8.2 ad bd 68,969 6,130 0.9 15.022 2.3 
June 370,774 |10.4 610,849 | 19.4 _ a 63,479 6,659 1.0 15,269 2.3 
July 427,683 [12.5 830.844 | 28.2 ° ad 65,282 4,934 08 16,264 2.5 
Aug _ _ — a e ad — _- _— — a 
pn 3,417,000 2,950,000 338,960 . 654,521 
are based 
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1 The figures for 1923 have been revised. 
TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland Italy 





Date Trad onists Compulsory |Number of unem- 
(end of month) >= insurance pl oyed registered 





Number 
unem- — Per | wholly | Partially 


ployed ployed cent.| unempl.| unempl. 


og 








~ 
i) 


250,145] 69,270 
888,744| 238,940 
472,216] 154,350 
541,775] 178,662 


152,118 
295,238 
211,953 
235,872 


ane 


220,847 
218,626 
190,048 
174,102 


498,606] 153,542 
» 372,001 5,334 

1,414,378 d $12,714 

1,481,929 ‘ $81,968 


SPA D ALws 
wo case AouS 


it et et 


145,894 .3 | 1,803,476 : 280,701 
130,188 -1 | 1,295,136 ° 216,287 
129,245 .3 | 1,344,667 ° 180,634 
110,748 .9 | 1,226,641 . 258,580 
1924 
March 86,731 4 -137.683 218,740 
April 83.335 5 | 1.118.761 176,859 
May} 76,079 , 087,918 155,935 
June 77.761 . 130,793 
July 72,571 ¥ . 117,963 
Aug, — — | = 




















Number on which 
latest percentages 979,146 11,502,800 
are based 























2 Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on 





STATISTICS 
TABLE I (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden Czechoslovakia 





Date Unemployment 
insurance societies 


Number | Number 
(end of month) of in 





iy "een of 

Number Per persons 
unem- unem- 
ployed ployed 


| F 








rw 
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102,180 
103,170 
70,780 
78,312 


128,336 
107,702 
232,304 
437,841 


369,420 
246,616 
210,535 
191,978 


180,002 
140,001 
108,363 

85,966 


53,964 
31,283 
27,564 
65, 313 


51,250 
$2,019 
80,725 
49,608 


42,417 
27,409 
32,709 
44,185 
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1 Provisional figures. 





























TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! United States 





Percentage change} 
Date Index number Index number 
(end of month) of membership on preceding of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed (average number 


(membership in on employed in 
Dec. 1921—100) |17 Jan. 1920—100) 1923=— 100) 





1922 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1928 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
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Number of persons 
on which latest 12,077,762 775,759 2,524,657 
based 


figure is 


1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 


The latest index numbers of wholesale prices received since the 
publication of the last issue of the Review show in general but little 
change during July and August as compared with previous months. 
For France and Austria, however, a further noteworthy increase was 
recorded in July. In Austria this increase continued during August, 
but in France, as also in Belgium, the August figures show a new fall. 
In Czechoslovakia the decrease in wholesale prices recorded for June 
was followed in July by a substantial rise. In Japan the steady decline 
in prices which has been in progress since the end of last year continued 
during June, the index number for that month showing a fall of six 
points as compared with May. For the remaining countries the figures 
show little or no change. 

Cost of living, which follows the movement of wholesale prices, has 
remained much the same in most countries. In a few cases there was 
a slight upward trend, which was most marked in the Irish Free State, 
Hungary, and Germany. In the Irish Free State all groups included 
in the budget on which the index is based, with the exception of rent, 
shared in this increase, while in Germany the upward movement was 
entirely due to higher rent and food prices, the figures for clothing and 
heating and lighting showing a considerable decline in July, as compared 
with June. There was again a slight fall in the figures for cost of living 
and food in Germany in August. Italy and the Netherlands are the 
only countries where there has been a perceptible fall in the cost of living, 
due mainly to a fall in food prices. 


OF PRICES AND cosr OF LIVING 
4 a ’ 7 | 7 


INDEX NUMBERS 
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The sign — signifies “figures not yet available”, 


The sign * signifies “‘no figures published”. 


prices, 


zloty ”’ 





* The figures for 1924 are based on “ 


1 Base: 1921 =— 100. 


STATISTICS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks! 


Ind bers 
ete (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 


of wholesale prices 
in gold marks 
Base 


(Base : 
1913 = 100) 





Cost of living Food | Clothing os Rent 





834 
1765 


1630 
1550 
1510 
1480 
1470 
1460 
1430 





























1 000,000,000 omitted. 


Migration Movements 


Several important changes have been made this month in the 
statistics of migration movements. 

Germany has this year begun to publish in the first number each 
month of Wirtschaft und Statistik, under the heading ‘“ Deutsche Wirt- 
schaftszahlen ’’, figures giving the total number of oversea emigrant 
nationals (embarking in national or foreign ports). These figures will 
in future be given in table I. 

Figures have also been added this month of emigration, immigra- 
tion, and transit of foreigners (immigration in transit of non-resident 
foreigners) in the Argentine Republic in 1924. In future the Director 
of Emigration and Immigration of the Argentine proposes to communi- 
cate these figures regularly to the International Labour Office, so that 


' the interval between the date to which the figures refer and the date 


of publication will be reduced to three months. 

The Paraguay Department of Lands and Settlements (Direccién 
de Tierras y Colonias) has also just forwarded to the Office for the 
first time, with the intention of doing so regularly, the monthly statistics 
(from January 1922 to June 1924) which it compiles of immigrants 
registered by the Immigration Office hostel at Asuncién. These are 
the only official statistics in the country. 

Spain has recently published definitive statistics for 19221 ; the new 
figures have been substituted in these tables for the figures previously 
taken from the provisional summary. 

The figures for some other countries have been corrected on receipt 
of more recent information. 





1ConsEJO SUPERIOR DE Emicraci6n. Resumen de la Migracién Espanola, 


Madrid, 1924. 
2 ConsEJO SUPERIOR DE Emicracién. Avance Estadistico de la Migravién 


Espanola. Madrid, 1924. 
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TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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1 Provisional figures. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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2,766 62,530 
4,164 61,687 
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The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “* figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 
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1 Immigration in transit of non-resident foreigneds, 
The siga * signifies “no figures published’, The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions giver 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
Decreto sobre el descanso dominical, 12 de noviembre de 1923: Trasporte de 
maquinas agricolas. (Boletin del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1924, No. 77, 
p. 1923.) 
[Decree respecting Sunday rest (transportation of agricultural machines). 
Dated 12 November 1923.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Western Australia 
Laws 


An Act to amend the Public Institutions and Friendly Societies Lands Im- 
provement Act, 1892. No. 39 of 1923. Assented to 15 December 1923. 


An Act to amend the Inspection of Machinery Act, 1921. No. 42 of 1923. 
Assented to 22 December 1923. 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Friendly Societies. No. 48 
of 1923. Assented to 22 December 1923. 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = 
Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatike kai Koinonike Nomothesia (parartema B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephemeris tes 
Kyberneseos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Ministru Kaboneta noseikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 
8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; S. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni 
(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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CHILE 


* Lei No. 3915 que fija el peso de los sacos que contengan cualquiera clase de 
productos destinados a carguio por fuerza de hombre en 80 kilos. 9 de febrero 
de 1923. (Leyes i decretos del Gobierno, 1923, p. 155.) 

[Act No. 3915 fixing at 80 kg. the maximum weight of sacks containing goods 
of any kind which are to be carried by man-power. Dated 9 February 1923.] 


* Reglamento para la aplicacién de la lei No. 3915 que fija el peso de los sacos 
que contengan cualquiera clase de productos destinados a carguio por fuerza de 
hombre en 80 kilos. 27 de agosto de 1923. (Leyesi Decretos del Gobierno, 1923, 
p. 1238.) 

[Regulations under Act. No. 3915 (fixing the maximum weight of sacks to be 
carried by men). Dated 27 August 1923.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to amend the Explosives Act, 1875. 18 July 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. V, 

<. 17.) 
GREECE 
Laws 

* Poinikos kai peitharchikos kodix tou emporikou nautikou. 13 Dekembriou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 367, p. 2657.) 

[Act concerning punishments and discipline in the mercantile marine. Dated 
13 December 1923.] 


N. D. peri kyriakes anapauseos kai kanonismou chronikon horion ergasias 
eis ta koureia Peiraios. 14 Ianouariou 1923. (E. K. N., 1923, p. 93.) 


[Legislative Decree respecting Sunday rest and the regulation of the hours of 
work in barbers’ shops in the Piraeus. Dated 14 January 1923.] 


N. D. peri metaboles ton meta ton ergolabon phortoekphortoseon sympephone- 
menon timon. 14 Ianonariou 1923. (E. K . N., 1923, p. 119.) 


[Legislative Decree to vary the prices agreed upon by contractors for loading 
and unloading work. Dated January 1923.] 


* N. D. peri tropopoieseos ton nomou 551 peri enthynes pros apozemiosin 
tou ex atyxhematos en tei ergasiai pathonton ergation e hypalleton. 20 Ianoua- 
riou 1923. (E. K. N., 1923, p. 66.) é' 

{Legislative Decree to amend Act No. 551 of 31 December 1914-13 January 
1915, concerning liability for compensation to wage-earning and salaried employees 
for industrial accidents. Dated 20 January 1923.] 


N. D. peri systaseos para toi Hypourgeiou Hygieines, Pronoias kai Antilepseos 
Dieuthynseos Astikes enkatastaseos prosphygon. 26 Ianouariou 1923. (E. K. N. 
1923, p. 119.) 

[Legislative Decree to create a Directorate of State Assistance for Refugees 
in the Ministry of Public Health, Welfare and Assistance. Dated 26 January 1923.] 


N. D. peri tes eph’ hapax anatheopeseos ton katastatikon ton nomimos leitour- 
gesanton somateion en M. Asia kai Anatolikei Thrakei. 26 Apriliou 1923. (E. K. 
N., 1923, p. 98.) 

[Legislative Decree concerning the simultaneous revision of the rules of the 
Jawful associations in Asia Minor and in Anatolian Thrace. Dated 26 April 1923.] 


N. D. peri tropopoieseos kai prosthekes diataxeon tou 2769 nomou peri apono- 
mes syntaxeos heneka stratiotikes e nautikes hyperesias. 27 Apriliou 1923. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1923, No. 123, p. 879.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend and supplement the provisions of Act No. 2769 
respecting the granting of pensions for service in the Army and Navy. Dated 
27 April 1923.] 
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N. D. peri Symbouliou tes Epangelmatikes ekpaideuseos. 30 Apriliou 1923. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 117, p. 814.) 

[Legislative Decree concerning the Advisory Council for Vocational Education. 
Dated 30 April 1923.] 


N. D. peri kyroseos symbaseos metaxy tou Hellenikou Demosiou kai tes Eth- 
nikes Trapezes tes Hellados peri parataseos tes prothesmias exophleseos tou pro- 
sorinou daneiou drachm. 12 hekatommyrion 1920. 11 Maiou 1923. (E. K.N., 
1923, p. 113.) 

[Legislative Decree confirming the arrangement between the Greek Treasury 
and the Greek National Bank respecting the extension of the time-limit for paying 
the provisional loan of 12 million drachmai, 1920. Dated 11 May 1923. (Compen- 
sation to cigar-makers under Act No. 2525 of 24 September 1920).] 


N. D. peri anegerseos euthenon oikion. 12 Maiou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, 
No. 132, p. 942.) ‘ 

[Legislative Decree concerning the provision of cheap dwellings. Dated 12 May 
1923.] 


N. D. peri apozemioseos ton pathonton ek tou kata thalassan Europaikou 
polemou. 21 Maiou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 134, p. 955.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting compensation to persons injured at sea in conse- 
quence of the European War. Dated 21 May 1923.] 


N. D. peri tropopoieseos tou arthrou 60 tou apo 20-21 Apriliou N. diatagmatos 
peri hypochreotikes parataseos ton misthoseon 31 Maiou 1923. (Eph. Kyb. 
1923, No. 150, p. 1071.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend § 60 of the L. D. of 20-21 April respecting the 
compulsory extension of tenancies. Dated 31 May 1923.] 








N. D. peri exeureseos ergasias kai prostasias thymaton polemou. 2 Iouniou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 152, p. 1089.) 
[Legislative Decree respecting the placing and protection of men disabled 


in the war. Dated 2 June 1923.] 


N. D. peri tropopoieseos tou arthrou 2 tou N. D. “ peri kyriakes anapauseos 
eis ta koureia Peiraios.”’ 18 Iouniou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 163, p. 1147.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend § 2 of the L. D. respecting Sunday rest in bar- 
bers’ shops at the Piraeus. Dated 18 June 1923.] 


N. D. peri prosthekes diataxeon eis ton kodikopoiemenon nomon 2873 “ peri 
tou Nautikou Apomachikou Tameiou.” 26 Iouniou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923. 
No. 174, p. 1205.) i 

[Legislative Decree adding provisions to codified Act No. 2873 respecting the 
Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 26 June 1923.] 


N. D. peri sympleroseos tou nomou 281 tou 1914 “ peri Somateion.”’ 2 Iouliou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 187, p. 1323.) 

[Legislative Decree to supplement the Associations Act, No. 281 of 1914. 
Dated 2 July 1923.] 

* N. D. peri apagoreuseos exaskeseos entos tou Kratou tou epangelmatos tou 
artopoiou, artopolou, artoergatou kip. ean den eine ephodiasmenos dia “ biblia- 
riou hygeias ”. 4 Augoustou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 227, p. 1572.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting the prohibition of the carrying on of the trade 
of bread baker (master baker or journeyman baker) within the State by persons 
not in possession of a health card. Dated 4 August 1923.] 


N. D. peri tropopoieseos tou kodikopoiemenou nomou 2873 tes 29 Noembriou 
1922 “‘ peri tou Nautikou Apomachikou Tameiou.” 6 Augoustou 1923. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1923, No. 219, p. 1519.) 

[Legislative Decree concerning the amendment of the codified text of Act 
No. 2873 of 29 November 1922, respecting the Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 
6 August 1923.] 
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N. D. peri peitharchikou elenchou apergounton demosion hypallelon kai hype- 
reton. 5 Septembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 253, p. 1815.) 

[Legislative Decree concerning the disciplinary supervision of public employees 
on strike. _Dated 5 September 1923.] 


N. D. peri sympleroseos tou kodikopoiemenou nomou 2258 “ peri organismou 
tes kentrikes hyperesias tou Hypourgeiou tes Ethnikes Oikonomias.” 6 Okto- 
-briou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 285, p. 2042.) 

[Legislative Decree to supplement Codified Act No. 2258 concerning the orga- 
nisation of the Central Office of the Ministry of National Economy. Dated 6 Octo- 
ber 1923.] 


N. D. peri tropopoieseos tou arthrou 2 tou nomou 2943 peri tropopoieseos kai 
sympleroseos ergatikon tinen nomon. 6 Oktobriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 285, 
p. 2042.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend § 2 of Act No. 2943 to amend and supplement 
certain labour laws. Dated 6 October 1923.] 


N. D. peri tropopoieseos ton arthrou 5 edaph. a tou apo 12 Maiou N. diatag- 
matos “‘ peri anegerseos euthenon oikion. ”’ 13 oktobriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, 
No. 294. p. 2106.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend § 5 (a) of the L. D. of 12 May 1923, respecting 
the erection of cheap dwellings. Dated 13 October 1923.] 


* N. D. peri nautikes ergasias kai nautikon Somateion. 17 Oktobriou 1923. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 300, p. 2158.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting seamen’s work and unions. Dated 17 October 
1923.] 


N. D. peri sympleroseos tou apo 15 Noembriou e. e. N. diatagmatos “ peri sys- 
taseos synetairismou demosion hypallelon pros anegersin euthenon oikion.”’ 8 De- 
kembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 361, p. 2626.) 


[Legislative Decree to supplement the L. D. of 15 November 1923, respecting 
the establishment of a co-operative society of public employees for the erection 
of cheap dwellings. Dated 8 December 1923.] 


N, D. peri tropopoieseos tou apo 12 Maiou e. e. peri anegerseos euthenon oikion. 
5 Dekembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 306, p. 2650.) 


[Legislative Decree to amend the L. D. of 12 May 1923, respecting the erection 
of cheap dwellings. Dated 5 December 1923.] 


* N. D. peri tropopoieseos kai sympteroseos ton nomon “ peri Tameiou Metal- 
leutikon klp”’. 15 Dekembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 380, p. 2730.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend and supplement the Act relating to miners’ 
benefit societies, etc. Dated 15 December 1923.] 


Orders 


B. D. peri tropopoieseos tou apo 29 Oktobriou 1922 N. D. “ peri organismou 
tes Dieuthynseos ton Siderodromon en toi Hypourgeioi tes Synkoinonias.”’ 6 Ianoua- 
riou 1923. (E. K. N., 1923, p. 153.) 


[Royal Decree to amend the L. D. of 29 October 1922, respecting the organisa- 
tion of the Railway Directorate. Dated 6 January 1923.] 


B. D. peri synkroteseos tou Gnomodotikou Symbouliou Ergasias. 7 Ianouariou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 12, p. 81.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the composition of the Advisory Labour Council. 
Dated 7 January 1923.] 


B. D. peri tropopoieseos diataxeon tinon tou Kanonismou tou tameiou Alle- 
loboetheias ton Siderodromon tou Kratous kai ton spap. 4 Phebrouariou 1923. 
(E. K. N., 1923, p. 130.) - 
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[Royal Decree to amend certain provisions of the rules of the mutual benefit 
fund for the State and Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesus Railways. Dated 4 February 






1923.] i 
B. D. peri systaseos hedron epitheoreseos kai epopteias ergasias. 7 Martiou ; 
1923. (E. K. N., 1923, p. 11.) 





[Royal Decree concerning the creation of labour inspection offices. Dated 
7 March 1923.] 






| 
*B. D. peri kamonismou ton metron hygieines kai kathariotetos ton staphi- } 
dapothekon. 16 Martiou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 91, p. 662.) 
i 







[Royal Decree respecting measures for hygiene and cleanliness in currant 
stores. Dated 16 March 1923.] 






B. D. peri ekteleseos tou kodikopoiemenou nomou 2873 tes 29 Noembriou 1922 t 
** peri tou Nautikou Apomachikou Tameiou ” hos ischyei. 28 Apriliou 1923. (Eph. g 
Kyb., 1923, No. 185, p. 1279.) I 






[Royal decree under the codified Act No. 2873 of 29 November 1922 respecting 
the Marine Invalidity Fund as now operative. Dated 28 April 1923.] | 







B. D. peri epharmoges tou nomou “ peri Kyriakes anapauseos” en te koinoteti 
Deskates. 18 Maiou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 135, p. 976.) i 
[Royal Decree respecting the application of the Sunday Rest Act to the commune i! 
of Deskata. Dated 18 May 1923.] 














B. D. peri epharmoges tou B. D. “ peri Kyriakes anapauseos ”’ eis ten polin f 


Gargalianon. 31 Maiou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 150, p. 1072.) 
{Royal Decree respecting the application of the Sunday Rest Decree to the 
Town of Gargaliana. Dated 31 May 1923.] 













B. D.. peri epharmoges tou nomou peri Kyriakes anapauseos eis ten polin 
Lebadeias. 13 Iouniou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 162, p. 1145.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the application of the Sunday Rest Act to the town 
of Lebadeia. Dated 13 June 1923.] 







B. D. peri epharmoges tou nomou peri Kyriakes anapauseos eis Sparten. 15 Iou- 
niou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 162, p. 1146.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the application of the Sunday Rest Act to the town 
of Sparta. Dated 15 June 1923.] 












B. D. peri organismou tes kentrikes Epitropes euthenon oikion. 26 Iouniou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 172, p. 1195.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the organisation of the Central Cheap Dwellings 
Commission. Dated 26 June 1923.] 














, 


B. D. peri epharmoges tou nomou “ peri Kyriakes anapauseos ” eis ten polin 


Phlorinan. 9 Iouliou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 193, p. 1370.) 
[Royal Decree to apply the Act respecting Sunday Rest to the town of Florina. 
Dated 9 July 1923.] 


B. D. peri kanonismou leptomereion tou N. diatagmatos tes 2 Iouniou 1923 
** peri exeureseos ergasias kai prostasias thymaton polemou.”’ 8 Augoustou 1923. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 230, p. 1619.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the fixing of details under the Legislative Decree 
of 2 June 1923, respecting the procuring of work for men disabled in the war and 
their protection. Dated 8 August 1923.] 

























* Apophasis tes Epanastaseos peri paroches dikaiomatos eis ten Kybernesin 
na probaine eis ten dialysin anegnorismenon epangelmatikon Somateion kip. 
20 Augoustou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 232, p. 1625.) 


[Revolutionary Decision concerning the right of the Government to dissolve 
approved trade unions, etc. Dated 20 August 1923.] 
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B. D. peri theseos eis epharmogen ton peri Kyriakes anapauseos diataxeon eis 
ten komopolin Konitses. 21 Augoustou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 245, p. 1708.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the putting into operation of the Sunday Rest Orders 
in the town of Konitsi. Dated 21 August 1923.] 


B. D. peri epharmoges ton diataxeon tou nomou “ peri Kyriakes anapauseos ” 
eis ten koinoteta Mazeikon. 13 Oktobriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 320, p. 2288.) 

[Royal Decree to apply the provisions of the Royal Decree respecting Sunday 
rest to the commune of Mazeika. Dated 13 October 1923.] 


B. D. peri epharmoges ton diataxeon tou B. D. “ peri Kyriakes anapauseos ”’ 
eis ten koinoteta Petrion. 13 Oktobriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 320, p. 2287.) 

[Royal Decree to apply the provisions of the Royal Decree respecting Sunday 
rest to the commune of Petri. Dated 13 October 1923.] 


B. D. peri tropopoieseos tou arthrou 1 tou nomou 2999 “ peri enischyseos ton 
tameion syntaxeon sitergaton kai gaianthrakergaton Peiraios kIp.”” 18 Oktobriou 
1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 326, p. 2328.) 

[Royal Decree to amend § 1 of Act No. 2999 concerning the putting into opera- 
tion of the Pension Fund for dockers and coal-trimmers at the Piraeus. Dated 
18 October 1923.] 


B. D. peri tou tropou apodoseos posostou hyper ton Tameion Alleloboetheias 
ton Somateion “ Ethopoion’”’, “ Techniton Theatrou ” kai ‘‘ Panelleniou Mousi- 
kou Syllogou ”’. 1 Noembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 322, p. 2301.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the method of repaying percentages due to the mutual 
benefit funds of the actors’ and theatrical mechanics trade unions and the Pan- 
hellenic Musicians’ Union. Dated 1 November 1923.] 


B. D. peri systaseos synetairismou Demosion hypalleton pros anegersin euthe- 
non oikion. 15 Noembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 333, p. 2388.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the establishment of a co-operative society of public 
employees for the erection of cheap dwellings. Dated 15 November 1923.] 


* B. D. peri tropopoieseos kai sympleroseos tou nomouw 2868 “ peri hypochreo- 
tikes asphaliseos ergaton kai idiotikon hypallelon’’. 19 Noembriou 1923. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1923, No. 345, p. 2493.) 

[Royal Decree to amend and supplement Act No. 2868, respecting the compul- 
sory insurance of wage-earning and salaried employees. Dated 19 November 1923. 


* Apophasis tes Epanasteseos peri anakleseos tes apophaseos tes Epanasta- 
seos “‘ peri dialyseos ton Ergatikon Somateion”. 20 Noembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 
1923, No. 337, p. 2427.) 

[Revolutionary Resolution to repeal the R. R. “ concerning the dissolution 
of trade unions”’. Dated 20 November 1923.] 


s 
* B. D. peri tes kodikopoieseos ton diatexeon tou nomou 2868 kai tou apo 19 No- 


embriou 1923, tropopoiountos kai symplerountos autou N. diatagmatos. 8 Dekem- 
briou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, No. 373, p. 2690.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the codification of the provisions of Act No. 2868 
and the Legislative Decree of 19 November 1923, to amend and supplement the 
same. Dated 8 December 1923.] 


Apophasis tes Epanastaseos peri apallages ergaton thalasses apo tou hypoloi- 
pou tes peitharchikes poines stereseos dikaiomatos askeseos eidikou axiomatos e 
nautikou epangelmatos. Arith. 33537. 27 Dekembriou 1923. (Eph. Kyb., 1923, 
No. 378, p. 2715.) 

[Revolutionary Decision No. 33537 respecting the exemption of seamen from 
the remainder of the disciplinary penalty of loss of the right to hold their special 
positions or to follow the calling of seamen. Dated 25 December 1923.] 
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B. D. peri ton pros ektelesin demosion ergon symbaseon. 26 Dekembriou 1923. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 22, p. 158.) 

[Royal Decree concerning contracts for the execution of public works. Dated 
26 December 1923.] 


INDIA 
Assam 
The Assam Factories Rules, 1923. 22 December 1923. 


Bombay 


Rules under the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), as amended by the 
Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, 1922 (II of 1922). 1 July 1923. (Bombay 
Govt. Gazette, 1923, p. 1484.) 


Burma. 
The Burma Factories Rules, 1923. Dated 18 June 1923. 
Central Provinces 
The Central Provinces Factories (Amended) Rules, 1924. (The Central Provinces 
Gazette, 1923, p. 1691.) 
Delhi 


The Delhi Factories Rules, 1923. Dated 22 February 1923. (The Gazette of 
India, 1923, p. 349.) 


ITALY 
Orders 


Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1923, n. 3258: Regolamenti concernenti l’Opera 
nazionale per i combattenti. (G. U., 1924, No. 84, p. 1422.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3258: Regulations concerning the National Ex-Service 
Men’s Institution. Dated 31 December 1923.] 

Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3281: Approvazione del testo della legge 
tributaria sulle assicurazioni. (G. U., 1924, No. 117, p. 1843.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3281, approving the text of the Act relating to insurance 
taxation. Dated 30 December 1923.] 


JAMAICA 


A law to amend the Shop Assistants’ Law, 1912 (No. 23), No. 28 of 1923. Dated 
6 July 1923. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 


Paliepimo moketi socialinio Isipirkimo Rentes Litais Pakeitimas. 23. April 
1924. (Klaipedos Krassto Wladizios Zinios, 1924, No. 53, p. 479.) 


[Amendment of the Order concerning the payment of pensions under the 
social insurance system in Memel currency. Dated 23 April 1924.] 
Saar Territory 


Orders 


Erlass von Ausfihrungsbestimmungen in der Angestelitenversicherung. Vom 
31. Mai 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 19, p. 247.) 
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Erlass betreffend Errichtung der gemischten Kammer. Vom 14. June 1924. 
(Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 19, p. 247.) 


Verordnung betreffend Versorgung der Kriegsbeschadigten und Kriegshinter- 
bliebenen im Saargebiet. Vom 30. Juni 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 21, p. 252.) 


Verordnung betreffend Neuregelung des Schlichtungswesens im Saargebiet. 
Vom 1. Juli 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 23, p. 309.) 


Vorschriften zur Durchfithrung der §§ 7, 25 (Abs. 3) und 28 des Gesetzes iiber 
die Versorgung der Militaéarpersonen und ihrer Hinterbliebenen bei Dienstbescha- 
digung (Reichsversorgungsgesetz). Vom 5. Juli 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 21, 
p. 266.) 


Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zum Gesetze tiber die Versorgung der Militar- 
personen und ihrer Hinterbliebenen bei Dienstbeschadigung (Reichsversorgungs- 
gesetz). Vom 7. Juli 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 21, p. 268.) 


Bekanntmachung betreffend die Genehmigung zum Abschluss von Versiche- 
rungsvertragen. Vom 14. Juli 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 23, p. 309.) 


* Verordnung zur Ergdnzung des § 152 der Gewerbeordnung. Vom 15. Juli 
1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 23, p. 308.) 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
Orders 


Decreto poniendo en vigencia la ley No. 11289 y modificando su decreto regla- 
mentario. El 28 de marzo de 1924 (Ley No. 11289 sobre retiros y pensiones). 
(Boletin oficial, 1924, No. 9016, p. 145.) 

[Decree to bring into operation Act No. 11289 (respecting pensions and super- 
annuation allowances) and to amend the Decree issuing regulations thereunder. 
Dated 28 March 1924.] 


Decreto estableciendo quienes forman la Junta Electoral de la Capital a los 
efectos de la ley No. 11232. El 6 de mayo de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9079, 
p. 740.) 

[Decree specifying the members of the electoral college for the Capital under 
Act No. 11232 (relating to pensions). Dated 6 May 1924.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 


Amended regulations under “‘ The UnemployedyWorkers Insurance Act of 1922’’. 
Dated 15 May 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 118, p. 1392.) 


AUSTRIA 
Laws 


Bundesgesetz vom 11. April 1924, betreffend die Abanderung einiger Bestim- 
mungen iiber die Unfallversicherung der Arbeiter (XIV. Novelle zum Unfallver- 
sicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 33. Stick, No. 146, p. 361.) 


Bundesgezetz vom 11. April 1924, betreffend Erhéhung der Zuschiisse zu den 
Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. (B. G. BI., 1924, 33. Stick, No. 147, p. 362.) 


Orders 


Ratifizierung der Uebereinkommen der Internationalen Arbeitsorganisation : 
I. iber die Arbeitslosigkeit, II. tiber die Nachtarbeit der Frauen, III. iiber die 
gewerbliche Nachtarbeit der Jugendlichen, IV. tiber das Mindestalter fiir die 
Zulassung der Kinder zur Arbeit in der Landwirtschaft, V. tiiber das Vereins- 
und Koalitionsrecht der Landarbeiter, VI. iber das Verbot der Verwendung von 
Bleiweiss im Malergewerbe. Geschehen zu Wien am 6. Juni 1924. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 
51. Stiick, No. 226, p. 567.) 
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Ratifizierung des Uebereinkommens der Internationalen Arbeitsorganisation 
iiber die Festsetzung der Arbeitszeit in gewerblichen Betrieben auf 8 Stunden 
tiglich und 48 Stunden wéchentlich. Geschehen zu Wien am 6. Juni 1924. (B. 
G. BL, 1924, 51. Stack, No. 227, p. 590.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 26. Juni 1924, betreffend Aufhebung des Gesetzes tiber die 
registrierten Hilfskassen (Vom 16. Juli 1922). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 49. Stick, No. 212 
p. 557.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 26. Juni 1924, womit die Bundesgesetze vom 27. Janner 
1921, B. G. Bl. Nr. 90, und vom 15. Juli 1921, B. G. Bl. Nr. 425, betreffend das 
Dienstverhaltnis der kriegsbeschadigten Bundesangestellten, abgeiindert und 
ergainzt werden. (B. G. BI., 1924, 49. Stick, No. 213, p. 557.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juni 1924, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
tiber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes 
vom 27. Marz 1924, B. G. BI, Nr. 90, abgeandert und ergainzt werden. (XXI. 
Novelle zum Krankenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 49. Stick, No. 214, 
p. 558.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juni 1924, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 27. Marz 
1924, B. G. Bl. Nr. 91, abgefndert und erganzt werden (XII. Novelle zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 49. Stick, No. 215, p. 559.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 30. Juni 1924, betreffend die Arbeitslosenversicherung der 
Wehrmanner. (B. G. BI, 1924, 49. Stiick, No. 216, p. 560.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 4. Juli 1924, betreffend die Abanderung des Pensionsver- 
sicherungsgesetzes (3. Pensionsversicherungs-Ueberleitungsgesetz). (B. G. BL, 
1924, 49. Stiick, No. 217, p. 561.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 16. Juli 1924, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
vom 25. April 1919, St. G. Bl. Nr. 243 (Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz) in der 
Fassung der Bundesgesetze vom 23. Juni 1921, B. G. Bl. Nr. 641, und vom 7. Juli 
1922, B. G. Bl. Nr. 430, abgedindert und erganzt werden (VIII. Novelle zum Inva- 
lidenentschadigungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl. 1924, 55. Stiick, No. 256, p. 712.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 18. Juli 1924, iiber das Diensteinkommen und die Ruhe- 
und Versorgungsgeniisse der Bundesangestellten (Gehaltsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 
54. Stiick, No. 245, p. 633.) 


Bundesverfassungsgesetz vom 18. Juli 1924 iiber die Zustandigkeit des Verwal- 
tungsgerichtshofes zur Ueberpriifung von Entscheidungen der Schiedskommis- 
sionen der Invalidenentschadigungskommissionen. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 55. Stick, 
No. 257, p. 717.) 


Bundesverfassungsgesetz vom 18. Juli 1924, betreffend einen Beitrag des Kriegs- 
beschadigtenfonds zu dem Aufwande des Bundes fiir die Vergittungen nach dem 
Invalidenentschadigungsgesetze. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 55. Stick, No. 258, p. 717.) 


Orders 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 10. Mai 1924, 
betreffend Einreihung der Hausgehilfen in die Lohnklassen des Krankenver- 
sicherungsgesetzes (VIII. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur VII. Krankenversiche- 
rungsnovelle). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 33. Stiick, No. 150, p. 365.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 10. Mai 1924, 
tiber die Ausdehnung der Krankenversicherung nach dem Gezetze vom 13 Juli 
1920, St. G. Bl. Nr. 311, betreffend die Krankenversicherung der Staatsbediens- 
teten. (B. G. BL, 1924, 36. Stiick, No. 155, p. 373.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 7. Juni 1924 
iber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. BL, 
1924, 45. Stick, Nr. 196, p. 533.) 
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Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 24. Juni 1924, betreffend die Weiter- 
zahlung der Kinderzuschiisse nach dem Abbaugesetze. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 46. Stiick, 
No. 200, p. 535.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaitung vom 9. Juli 1924, 
womit Personen, deren Lebensunterhalt nicht gefahrdet ist, und Jugendliche vom 
Bezuge der Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung ausgeschlossen werden (XVII. Durchfihr- 
ungsverordnungsgesetz, neue Fassung). (B. G. BI., 1924, 55. Stiick, No. 248, 
p. 707.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 17. Juli 1924, 
betreffend Aenderung der Bestiimmungen iiber die Krankenversicherung von in 
der Heimarbeit Beschaftigten. (B. G. BI., 1924, 53. Stiick, No. 244, p. 632.) 


Erlass vom 17. Mai 1924, Z. 25357 : Durchfiihrung der XIV. Novelle zum Untfall- 
versicherungsgesetz. (A. N., 1924, No. 5, p. 39.) 


Burgenland 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 13. Juni 1924, betreffend die Erstreck- 
ung von Gesetzen und Verordnungen tiber Wohnungsfirsorge auf das Burgenland. 
(B. G. Bl., 1924, 44. Stiick, No. 194, p. 532.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 25. Juni 1924, womit die Wirksamkeit 
des Backereiarbeitergesetzes (v. 3. April 1919, St. G. Bl. Nr. 217) auf das Burgen- 
land erstreckt wird (2. Arbeiterschutzverordnung fiir das Burgenland). (B. G. Bl, 
1924, 48. Stiick, No. 203, p. 547.) 


BELGIUM 
Orders 


Arrété royal fixant la cotisation de garantie 4 percevoir en 1924 pour l’exer- 
cice 1923 (loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des 
accidents du travail). Du 22 avril 1924. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 4, p. 855.) 


* Arrété royal du 15 mai 1924: Organisation de l’assurance contre le chémage 
involontaire. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 5, p. 1080.) 


Arrété royal du 2 juin 1924: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes. Baryum (fabrication du nitrate de). (R. d. T., 1924, No. 6, 
p. 1291.) 


* Arrété royal du 20 juin 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 (article 8); arrété royal 
accordant la faculté de comprendre la journée de travail entre 5 heures du matin 
et 7 heures du soir dans l’industrie de la briqueterie. (R. d. T., 1924, No.6, p. 1291.) 


BOLIVIA 


* Ley sobre accidentes del trabajo. 17 de enero de 1924. (Boletin del Departa- 
mento nacional del Trabajo (Argentine), 1924, No. 77, p. 1316.) 


[Act respecting industrial accidents. Dated 17 January 1924.]} 


BULGARIA 
Laws 


Zakone za naprava na ékonomitcheski kachti i za nasrdtchéni€é jilichtniia stroeje 
13 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 24 youni 1924, broi 65.) 

[Act concerning the erection of cheap dwellings and the encouragement of 
house-building. Dated 13 June 1924.] 


Zakone za odobryavané réchéniyata na Mejdounarodnata organizatsiya na 
trouda, priyéti ot IV-ta sessiya na obchtata konférentsiya prez 1922 god v Jénéva 
(Oukaze No. 23). 20 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 14 youli 1924, broi 81.) 
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[Act to ratify the resolutions adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion at the fourth session of its General Conference, Geneva, 1922 (Ukase No. 23). 
Dated 20 June 1924.] 


Zakone za odobryavané réchéniyata na Mejdounarodnata organizatsiya na 
trouda, glassouvani ot obchtata i konférentsiya, III-ta séssiya prez 1921 godina 
(Oukaze No. 24). 20 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 14 youli 1924, broi 81.) 

[Act to ratify the resolutions adopted by the International Labour Organisation 
at the third session of its General Conference, 1921. (Ukase No. 24). Dated 20 June 
1924.] 


Zakone za trgovskoto i promichléno obrazovanié (Oukaze No. 27). 25 youni 
1924. (Drj. Vest., 9 youli 1924, broi 78.) 

[Act respecting commercial and industrial education (Ukase No. 27). Dated 
25 June 1924.] 


Zakone za odobryavané réchéniyata na Mejdounarodnata organizatziya na 
trouda, glassouvani ot obchtata konferentsiya, V. sessiya, prez 1923 god. v gr. 
Jénéva (Oukaze No. 22). 29 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 14 youli 1924, broi 81.) 

{Act to ratify the resolutions adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion at its fifth session, Geneva, 1923 (Ukase No. 22). Dated 29 June 1924.] 


Zakone za izménénié i dopinénié na nékoi tchlénové ot zakona za pensiité na 
sloujitélité pri drjavnité i izborni outchrejdeniia (Oukaze No. 135). 1 youli 1924. 
(Drj. Vest., 4 youli 1924, broi 74.) 

[Act to amend and supplement certain sections of the Act respecting the pen- 
sions of employees of the State and Local authorities (Ukase No. 135). Dated 
1 July 1924.] 


Oukaze No. 11: 3 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 23 youni 1924, broi 64.) 
[Pravilnik za aptékarskité outchénitsi.] 


[Ukase No. 11 (Ministry of the Interior and Public Health): to amend § 2 of 
the Regulations concerning chemists’ apprentices. Dated 3 June 1924.] 


Oukaze No. 7: 19 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 27 youni 1924, broi 68.) 


[Ukase No. 7 (to amend §§ 48, 70-66 and 79 of the Regulations for the render- 
ing of temporary compulsory labour service). Dated 19 June 1924.] 


Oukaze No. 8: 19 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 1 youli 1924, broi 71.) 


[Ukase No. 8 (to amend §§ 12 and 13 of the Regulations under § 8 of the Com- 
pulsory Labour Service Act). Dated 19 June 1924.] 


Zakone za oblektchénié jilichtnité noujdi (Oukaze No. 329). 10 youli 1924. 
(Drj. Vest., 16 youli 1924, broi 83.) 


[Act to mitigate the housing shortage (Ukase No. 329). Dated 16 July 1924.] 


Zakone za izménénié i doplénié na zakona za zaselvané na béjantsité i obez- 
petchavané pominka im (Oukaze No. 334). 15 youli1924. (Drj. Vest., 26 Jouli, 
1924, broi 92.) 

{Act to amend and supplement the Act relating to the re-settlement of refugees 
and provision for their maintenance (Ukase No. 334). Dated 15 July 1924.] 


Pravilnik za prilojénie na zakona za obchtestvénité osigourovki (Oukaze No. 26). 
25 youni 1924. (Drj. Vest., 28 youni 1924, broi 69.) 
[Regulations under the Social Insurance Act (Ukase No. 26). Dated 25 June 
1924.] 
CUBA 
Law 


* Ley del 9 de junio de 1924, organizando las Comisiones de Inteligencias. 
(Gaceta Oficial, 1924, No. 136, p. 11850.) 


[Act respecting conciliation boards. Dated 9 June 1924.] 
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Order 

Decreto No. 107 aprobando el reglamento de la ley de Jubilaciones y Pensiones 
de empleados y obreros de Empresas de Ferrocarril y Tranvias de 9 de octubre 
de 1923. El 26 de enero de 1924. (Gaceta Oficial, 1924, No. 25, p. 2030.) 

[Decree No. 107 to approve the administrative regulations under the Act of 
9 October 1923, respecting superannuation allowances and pensions of wage- 
earning and salaried employees of railway and tramway undertakings. Dated 
26 January 1924.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Laws 
Zakon ze dne 12. cervna 1924, jiaz se vydavaji predpisy k ochrane zivota a 
zdravi osob, zamestnanych v zivnostech nateracskych, lakyrnickych a malirskych. 
(S. z. n. 1924, C. 70, No. 137, p. 845.) 
[Act to issue regulations for the protection of the life and health of persons 
employed in the painting, varnishing and decorating trades. Dated 12 June 1924.] 


Zakon ze dne 26. cervna 1924, kterym se prodluzuje ucinnost zakona ze dne 
12. srpna 1921, c. 322 Sb. z.a.n., ve zneni zakona ze dne 21. prosince 1921, c. 482 Sb. 
z. a. N., a zakona ze dne 21. prosince 1922, c. 400 Sb. z. a. n., o podpore nezamest- 
nanych, (S. z. n., 1924, C. 71, No. 139, p. 849.) 

[Act to extend the operation of the Act of 12 August 1921 (Sb. z. a. n. No. 322), 
respecting unemployment relief as amended by the Act of 21 December 1921 
(Sb. z. a. n. No. 482) and the Act of 21 December 1922 (Sb. z. a. n. No. 400). 
Dated 26 June 1924.] 


Orders 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 22. kvetna 1924 o dalsim poskytovani drahotnich prip- 
latku k urazovym duchodum. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 58, No. 109, p. 741.) 

[Order respecting the continuance of the cost-of-living bonuses on accident 
pensions. Dated 22 May 1924.} 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 5. cervna 1924, jimz se uzemi ceskowlovenzkoho statu 
rozdeluje na 29 dozoreich okresu pro uradovani zivnostenskych (priemyselnych) 
inspektoratu. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 62, No. 121, p. 771.) 

{Government Order dividing the territory of the Czechoslovak State into 
29 inspection districts for the official activities of the Industrial inspectorate. 
Dated 5 June 1924.] 


FRANCE 
Laws 
Loi du 28 avril 1924 mettant en concordance avec la loi sur la journée de huit 
heures les encouragements spéciaux accordés a la filature de la soie. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 118, p. 3878.) 


* Loi du 21 juin 1924 portant codification des lois ouvriéres (livre TV du Code du 
travail et de la prévoyance sociale). (J. O., 1924, No. 170, p. 5578 ; errata: J. O., 
No. 174, p. 5666.) - 


Loi du 29 juillet 1924 portant ratification du décret du 11 décembre 1922 ren- 
dant applicable dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
la loi du 19 décembre 1917 relative aux établissements dangereux, insalubres et 
incommodes. (J. O., 1924, No. 206, p. 6914.) 


Orders 
Décret du ministére de la Justice du 20 avril 1924 réglant la situation de cer- 
tains assurés de la loi du 20 décembre 1911 sur les employés privés qui ont trans- 
féré leur domicile en France entre le 1° janvier 1919 et le 31 décembre 1922, 
(J. O., 1924, No. 118, p. 3882.) 


Décret du ministére de la Justice du 20 avril 1924 modifiant, dans les départe- 
ments du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle, Particle 1397 du Code des 
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assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 concernant la couverture des charges des 
instituts d’assurance. (J. O., 1924, No. 118, p. 3879.) 


Décret du ministére de la Justice du 20 avril 1924 modifiant le décret du 28 mars 
1922 relatif au paiement a ]’étranger des rentes allouées par les institutions d’assu- 
rance sociale des départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. (J. O., 
1924, No. 118, p. 3878.) 


Arrété du ministére du Travail et de ’Hygiéne du 15 mai 1924 complétant le 
paragraphe premier de I’article 15 de l’arrété du 3 septembre 1921 concernant les 
bénéficiaires de retraites ouvriéres et paysannes affiliés A la Caisse d’assurance des 
employés ou a la Caisse de pensions des chemins de fer d’Alsace et de Lorraine. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 135, p. 4435.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne du 31 mai 1924 approuvant 
les modifications et additions apportées aux tarifs de Ja Caisse nationale d’assurance 
en cas d’accidents. (J. O., 1924, No. 149, p. 4938.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de’l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociale du 9 juin 1924 modifiant le décret du 31 janvier 1921 relatif a la composition 
du Conseil supérieur du travail. (J. O., 1924, No. 168, p. 5523.) 


Décret du ministére des Affaires étrangéres du 28 juin 1924 portant promul- 
gation de la convention concernant la partie du Togo placée sous mandat frangais, 
signée a Paris, le 13 février 1923, entre la France et les Etats-Unis d’Amérique. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 181, p. 5946.) 


Décret du ministére des Affaires étrangéres du 28 juin 1924 portant promul- 
gation de la convention concernant la partie du Cameroun placée sous mandat 
frangais, signée 4 Paris, le 13 février 1923, entre la France et les Etats-Unis d’Amé- 
rique. (J. O., 1924, No. 181, p. 5948.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale du 30 juin 1924 fixant le taux des subventions aux caisses de 
secours contre le chomage involontaire pour le deuxiéme semestre. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 188, p. 6249.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de Il’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale du 27 juillet 1924 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de Ja loi du 27 décembre 1923 relative a l’organisation du crédit 
aux sociétés coopératives et unions de sociétés coopératives d’artisans ainsi qu’aux 
petits artisans. (J. O., 1924, No. 204, p. 6860.) 


French Establishments in Oceania 


* Arrété du 24 mars 1924 réglementant dans les Etablissements francais de 
l’Océanie les conditions d’engagement des travailleurs industriels et agricoles autres 
que ceux soumis au régime de l’immigration. (Journal Officiel des Etablissements 
francais de VOcéanie, 1924, No. 7, p. 104.) 


* Décret du ministére des Colonies du 29 mai 1924 approuvant un arrété du 
gouverneur des Etablissements francais d’Océanie réglementant les conditions 
d’engagement des travailleurs. (J. O., 1924, No. 149, p. 4960.) 


GERMANY 
Orders 


* Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes, 
Vom 29. Mai 1924. (R. G. BI... 1924, I, p. 563.) 


Dritte Verordnung iiber Festsetzung von Geidbetragen in der Unfallversiche- 
rung. Vom 17. Mai 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 559.) 
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Verordnung iiber die Befreiung voriibergehender Dienstleistungen von der 
Knappschaftlichen Pensionsversicherung. \om 22. Mai 1924. (R. G. Bl. 1924, 
I, p. 560.) : 


Verordnung iiber Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 23. Mai 1924. (R. 
G. BL, 1924, I, p. 560.) 


Verordnung iiber die Wahl der Beisitzer in den Ausschiissen, Kammern und 
Senaten fiir Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 28. Mai 1924. (R. G. BI. 1924, I, 
p. 612.) 


Auszug aus der vom Reichsminister des Innern erlassenen ‘‘ Bekanntmachung 
zur Ausfiihrung der Passverordnung vom 4. Juni 1924 ’”’. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 613.) 


Verordnung zur Abanderung von Geldbetrigen im Gewerbegerichtsgesetz und 
im Gesetze betreffend Kaufmannsgerichte. Vom 6. Juni 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, 
I, p. 645.) 


Bestimmungen iiber die Berechnung des wéchentlichen Arbeitsverdienstes in 
der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 14. Juni 1924. (R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 647.) 


Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Mitglieder des Verwaltungsrats der Angestell- 
tenversicherung (§§ 105 ff. des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes). Vom 17. Juni 
1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 649.) 


Vierte Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung itiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 4. Juli 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 663.) 


Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten auf Grund des Artikel 48 Abs. 2 der Reichs- 
verfassung iiber die voriaufige Unterbringung Ausgewiesener. Vom 8. Juli 1924. 
(R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 664.) 


Richtlinien zur Durchfiihrung der Verordnung vom 13. Februar 1924 tiber den 
Uebertritt aus versicherungsfreier in versicherungspflichtige Beschaftigung und 
umgekehrt. Vom 19. April 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 11, p. 204.) 


Richtlinien des Reichsausschusses fiir Aerzte und Krankenkassen fir den allge- 
meinen Inhalt der Arztvertrige. Vom 12. Mai 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 11, 
p. 205.) 


Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers III B 1035 vom 17 Mai 1924: Grundsatze 
zur Durchfiihrung der Verordnung tiber die Arbeitszeit in Krankenpflegeansial- 
ten. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 12, p. 222.) 


Prussia 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe III 1636, IV I 4451. betr. form- 
liche Uebertragung weiterer Aufgaben an die éffentlichen Arbeitsnachweise und 
die Landesamter fiir Arbeitsvermittlung. Vom 31. Mai 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, 
No. 14, p. 278.) 


Verfiigung des Ministers des Innern vom 13. Juni 1924 IV C 30 II, betr. Grenz- 
passierscheine fiir polnische Wanderarbeiter. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 14, p. 278.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Ausfithrungsverordnung zur Verordnung tiber 
die Firsorgepflicht. Vom 20. Juni 1924. (Pr. Gesetzsammlung, 1924, p. 557.) 


Erlass des Ministers fiir Handel vom 24. Juni 1924, No. III, 3074, betreffend 
Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit. (Ministerialbl. 
der Handels- und Gewerbeverwaltung, 1924, No. 13, p. 192.) 


Saxony 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des § 29 des Reichssiedelungsgesetzes vom 11. Au- 
gust 1919 (R. G. BL, p. 1429) und des § 36 des Reichsheimstattengesetzes vom 
10. Mai 1920 (R. G. BL, p. 962). Vom 31. Mai 1924. (R. Arb. Bl, 1924, No. 14, 
p. 282.) 


Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung jiiber die Arbeitszeit in Kranken- 
pflegeanstalten. Vom 12. April 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 13, p. 263.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Law 


* An Act to make further provision with respect to the cost of medical benefit 
and to the expenses of the administration of benefits under the Acts relating to 
national health insurance, and to amend section twenty-nine of the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1918, and for purposes connected therewith. 29 May 1924. 
(14 and 15 Geo. V, c. 10.) 


Order 
The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of the 27 May 1924. (S. R. and O., 1924, 
No. 606.) 


Northern Ireland 

Regulations made by the Ministry of Labour under section 24 of the Trade 
Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. c. 32), as to mode of giving 
Notice of matters of which Notice has to be given under that Act. Dated 25 April 
1924. (S. R. and O. of Northern Ireland, 1924, No. 24.) 


GREECE 
Orders 


B. D. peri epektaseos tou apo 29 Dekembriou 1923 N. D. “* peri enoikiostasiou ”’ 
kai en Poroi. 26 Ianouariou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 25, p. 181.) 


[Royal Decree extending to Poro the Legislative Decree of 29 December 1923 
concerning the (rent) moratorium. Dated 26 January 1924.] 


* B. D. peri poinologiou ton plocion kai ekdikaseos ton peitharchi kon para- 
ptomaton: 8 Phebrouariou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 36, p. 243; No. 53, p. 364.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the register of punishments on board ship, and the 
imposition of penalties for breaches of discipline. Dated 8 February 1924.] 


B. D. peri Tmematos Nautikes Ergasias kai Trapheiou Nautikes Ergasias 
Peiraios. 15 Phebrouariou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 53, p. 361.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the Maritime Employment Section and the Mari- 
time Employment Office at the Piraeus. Dated 15 February 1924.] 


B. D. peri kodikopoieseos ton nomon, nomothetikon diatagmaton kai Basili- 
kon diatagmaton, ton aphoronton ten Dioikesin tou Emporikou Nautikou. 26 Phe- 
brouariou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 44, p. 282.) 

[Royal Decree to codify the Acts, Legislative Decrees and Royal Decrees con- 
cerning the control of the mercantile marine. Dated 26 February 1924. (Codifies 
57 laws. Ch. 16-18: general inspection of merchant vessels, independent maritime 
employment office at the Piraeus, Marine Invalidity Fund).] 


* D. peri epharmoges tou 8 orou tes ergasias kata eikositetraoron kai 48 orou 
kath’ hebdomada eis tas metalleutikas kai metallourgikas epicheireseis Layreiou. 
20 Martiou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 62, p. 407.) 

[Decree respecting the introduction of the eight-hour day and the forty-eight 
hour week into the mining and smelting works of Laureion. Dated 20 March 1924.] 


Diatagma peri systaseos Gnomodotikou Symbouliou Ergasias dia to etos 1924. 
4 Apriliou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 80, p. 494.) 

[Decree respecting the composition of the Advisory Labour Council. Dated 
4 April 1924.] 

* D. peri kathorismou horon ergasias en tois Byrsodepseiois. 8 Apriliou 1924. 
{Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 79, p. 487.) 

[Decree respecting the fixing of the hours of work in tanneries. Dated 8 April 
1924.] 

* D. peri kathorismou horon ergasias en tois Typographiois. 8 Apriliou 1924. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 79, p. 486.) 

[Decree respecting the fixing of the hours of work in letterpress printing works. 
Dated 8 April 1924.] 
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HUNGARY 


A m. kir. kereskedelmiigyi miniszter 72006/1924, szamu rendelete a Budapest 
szekesfévaros terileten levé meszaroses hentesiizletek szombat esti zarorajarol. 
6 junius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 120 szam.) 


[Decree No.72006/1924 of the Minister of Commerce respecting the closing hour 
on Saturday evening for butchers and pork butchers in the capital city of Budapest. 
Dated 6 June 1924.] 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 13 marzo 1924, n. 526: Disposizioni per |’assicurazione 
collectiva presso I’Istituto nazionale delle assicurazioni di alcune categorie del 
personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, No. 102, p. 1619.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 526: Provisions respecting the collective insurance 
with the National Insurance Institution of certain grades of workers on the State 
railways. Dated 13 March 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 501 : 'Riduzione dell’aliquota di ricchezza 
mobile sui salari degli operai delle aziende esercenti ferrovie, tramvie urbane ed 
intercomunali e linee di navigazione interna, esercite da comuni e provincie e da 
altri enti morali o societa. (G. U., 1924, No. 96, p. 1556.) 


[Legislative Decree No. 501 : Reduction of the income-tax charge on the wages 
of workers in undertakings carrying on railways, urban and rural tramways, and 
inland navigation services, managed by communes, provinces, and other bodies 
corporate and companies. Dated 20 March 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 marzo 1924, n. 545: Modificazioni al R. decreto 7 otto- 
bre 1923, n. 2412, e disposizioni varie in materia di case popolari. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 101, p. 1611.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 545, to amend the Royal Decree of 7 October 1923 
(No. 2412) and to issue various provisions respecting workers’ dwellings. Dated 
23 March 1924.] 


Legge 15 maggio 1924, n. 891 : Conversione in legge de] decreto luogotenenziale 
8 luglio 1915, n. 1079, e del R. decreto 23 dicembre 1920, n. 1881, concernenti il 
divieto dell’impiego del fosforo bianco nella fabricazione dei fiammiferi. -(G. U., 
1924, No. 138, p. 2216.) 

[Act No. 891 to convert into Acts the Viceregal Decree of 8 July 1915 (No. 1079), 
and the Royal Decree of 23 December 1920 (No. 1881) concerning the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. Dated 15 May 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 maggio 1924, n. 956: Proroga dei termini relativi alle 
nomine ed alle elezioni dei rappresentanti delle aziende e del personale in seno a. 
Consigli di disciplina del personale delle aziende ersercenti pubblici servizi di tras- 
porto in concessione. (G. U., 1924, No. 147, p. 2347.) 

[Legislative Decree extending the time-limits of the nomination and election 
of representatives of undertakings and of employees on the disciplinary councils 
of the staff of public transport services operated under concessions. Dated 23 May 
1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 maggio 1924, n. 995: Disposizioni per il trattamento 
di pensione al personale delle ferrovie proveniente dallo Stato ex austro-ungarico. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 152, p. 2429.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 995, concerning the pensions to railway employees 
from the former Austro-Hungarian State. Dated 23 May 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 19 giugno 1924, n. 1125: Credito agrario fondiario agli 
invalidi di guerra rurali. (G. U., 1924, No. 169, p. 2629.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1125: loans for the acquisition of land by disabled 
soldiers in rural districts. Dated 19 June 1924.] 
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Orders 


Regio decreto 1° maggio 1924, n. 936: Modificazioni al R. decreto 14 marzo 
1909, n. 130, per quanto si riferisce all’eta dei piroscafi in servizio di emigrazione. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 146, p. 2342.) 

[Royal Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 March 1909, No. 130, in 
respect of the date of construction of steamships in the emigration service. Dated 
1 May 1924.] 


Regio decreto 15 maggio 1924, n. 840: Assicurazione obbligatoria contro l’in- 
validita e la vecchiaia nelle Colonie. (G. U., 1924, No. 132, p. 2146.) 

[Royal Decree No. 840 respecting compulsory insurance against invalidity and 
old age in the colonies. Dated 15 May 1924.] 


Regio decreto 23 maggio 1924, n. 927 : Estensione ai territori annessi dei Regi 
decreti del 9 febbraio 1919, n. 112, e 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2686, concernenti respet- 
tivamente il contratto d’impiego privato e la risoluzione delle controversie deri- 
vanti da esso. (G. U., 1924, No. 142, p. 2274.) 

[Royal Decree to extend to the annexed territories the Royal Decree of 9 Fe- 
bruary 1919, No: 112, concerning the contract of private employment and that 
of 2 December 1923, No. 2686, concerning the settlement of disputes arising out 
of the contract of private employment. Dated 23 May 1924.] 


Regio decreto 3 giugno 1924, n. 969 : Approvazione del regolamento per l’istru- 
zione industriale in applicazione de] R. decreto 31 ottobre 1923, n. 2523. (G. U., 
1924, No. 153, p. 2439.) 

[Royal Decree No. 969, approving the Regulations for technical education 
under R. D. No. 2523 of 31 October 1923. Dated 3 June 1924.]} 


Regio decreto 19 giugno 1924, n. 1041: Approvazione del nuovo regolamento 
generale della Cassa nazionale di assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavero. (G. U., 
1924, No. 159, p. 2359.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1041: Approval of the new general regulations of the 
National Workers’ Accident Insurance Fund. Dated 19 June 1924.] 


Regio decreto 22 giugno 1924, n. 1063: Pagamento del premio per prolunga- 
mento d’orario agli impiegati addetti agli stabilimenti monetari e alle cartiere. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 160, p. 2552.) 


[Royal Decree No. 1063 : Payment of overtime hours to employees of financial 
and stationers’ establishments. Dated 22 June 1924.] 


* Decreto ministeriale 18 luglio 1924: Ordinamento generale del lavoro nel 
porto di Catania. (G. U., 1924, No. 170, p. 2650.) 


[Ministerial Decree : General rules for work in the port of Catania. Dated 
18 July 1924.] 


LATVIA 
Laws 

Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi likuma par darba laiku. 1924. g. 26 aprili. 
No. 77. (Lik., 1924, No. 8, p. 95.) 

{Amendments and supplements to the Hours of Work Act. Dated 26 April 
1924.] 

Likums par biedribu, savienibu un politisku organizaciju likuma papildinasanu. 
1924. g. 30. maja. (Lik., 1924, No. 9, p. 99.) 

[Act to supplement the Act relating to associations, federations and political 
organisations. Dated 30 May 1924.] 

Likums par telpu iri 16. junija 1924. (Lik., 1924, No. 10, p. 90.) 

[Act concerning the letting of dwellings. Dated 16 June 1924.] 
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Likums par Latvijas pievienosanos 1921, g. 25. oktobri, Zeneva Tautu Savie- 
nibas Starptautiskas darba organizacijas galvenas konferences 3, sesija pienem- 
tiem konvenciju projektiem. 27. junija 1924. (Lik., 1924, No. 12, p. 127.) 

[Act respecting the ratification by Latvia of the Draft Conventions adopted 
at the third session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organi- 
sation of the League of Nations, held at Geneva on 25 October 1921. Dated 27 June 
1924.] 


LITHUANIA 


Butu nuomos miestuose istatymas. 1924 m. geguzes men. 27d. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1924, No. 162, p. 1.) 


[Act respecting the rents of dwellings in towns. Dated 27 May 1924.] 


NETHERLANDS 
Laws 


Wet van den 7den Juni 1924, houdende goedkeuring van de wijziging van 
deel XIII, artikel 393, van het Vredesverdrag van Versailles van 28 Juni 1919, 
aangenommen in de in 1922 te Genéve gehouden vierde zitting der Internationale 
Arbeidskonferentie. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 281.) 

[Act to ratify the amendment of Part XIII, article 393, of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of 28 June 1919 which was adopted at the fourth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held at Geneva in 1922. Dated 7 June 1924.] 


Wet van den 7den Juni 1924, houdende wijziging der Wet op de Rijksverze- 
keringsbank (Staatsblad, 1920, No. 780). ¢Staatsblad, 1924, No. 282.) 

[Act to amend the Act relating to the State Insurance Bank (Staatsblad, 1920, 
No. 780). Dated 7 June 1924.] 


Wet van den 7den Juni 1924, tot wijziging der Radenwet. (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 283.) 
[Act to amend the Councils Act. Dated 7 June 1924.] 


Wet van den 8sten Juli 1924, tot tijdelijke afwijking van artikel 20, eerste en 
tweede lid, der Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 320.) 

{Act to amend temporarily § 20 (1) and (2) of the Invalidity Act. Dated 8 July 
1924. (Varies the amount of the State subsidy for 1924).] 


Orders 


Besluit van den 14den Mai 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 110 der Ongevallenwet 1921 en artikel 122 der 
Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922, in verband met artikel 40, zevende lid, 
der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 245.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations in pursuance of section 110 
of the Accidents Act, 1921, and section 122 of the Agricultural Accidents Act, 
1922, in conjunction with section 40, subsection (7) of the Accidents Act, 1921. 
Dated 14 May 1924.] 


Besluit van den 19den Juni 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatrege 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 14, derde lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staats- 
blad, 1924, No. 296.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in Section 14, 
subsection (3), of the Old Age Act, 1919. Dated 19 June 1924.] 


Besluit van den 19den Juni 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 164, derde lid, der Invaliditeitswet. (Staats- 
blad, 1924, No. 295.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in Section 164, 
subsection (3), of the Invalidity Act. Dated 19 June 1924.] 
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Besluit van den 22sten Mai 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
3 Setember 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1042), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 64, sub 5, der Ongevallenwet 1921 
sooals dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 24 Mai 1923 (Staats- 
blad No. 214). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 255.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1042) 
issuing public administrative regulations in pursuance of section 64, 5th item, 
of the Accidents Act 1921, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 24 May 1923 
(Staatsblad No. 214). Dated 22 May 1924.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Mei 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 106a, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwonge- 
vallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 267.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in Section 106a, 
subsection (1), of the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 
27 May 1924.] 


Besluit van den 4den Juni 1924, houdende eene voorloopige wijziging van het, 
Koninklijk besluit van den 28 November 1922 (Staatsblad No. 638) tot vaststel- 
ling van de regeling bedoeld in art 36, 4e lid, der Pensioenwet 1922 (Staatsblad 
No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 270.) 

[Decree provisionally amending the Royal Decree of 28 November 1922 (Staats- 
blad No. 638) issuing the rules mentioned in section 36, subsection (4), of the State 
Employees’ Pensions Act, 1922 (Staatsblad No. 240). Dated 4 June 1922.] 


Besluit van den 16den Juni 1924, tot wijziging van artikel 11 van het Wonings- 
besluit. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 291.) 
a [Decree to amend § 11 of the Housing Decree. Dated 16 June 1924.] 


Besluit van den 20sten Juni 1924, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop de wet 
van 7 Juni 1924 (Staatsblad No. 283) tot wijziging der Radenwet in werking zal 
treden. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 312.) 

{Decree fixing the date for the coming into operation of the Act of 7 June 1924 
(Staatsblad No. 283), to amend the Counci!s Act. Dated 20 June 1924.] 


Besluit van den 20sten Juni 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
17 April 1923 (Staatsblad No. 143) tot vaststellung van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 19, lid 3, der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet, 
1922. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 311.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 April 1923 (Staatsblad No. 143), 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in § 19 (3) of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Accidents Act. Dated 20 June 1924.] 


Besluit van den 20sten Juni 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 14 Januari 1897 (Staatsblad No. 45) laatstelijk gewijzigd bij het Konink- 
lijk besluit van 3 Januari 1921 (Staatsblad No. 2), tot vaststelling van eene instruc- 
tie voor de ambtenaren, bedoeld in artikel 7 der Stoomwet. (Staatsblad, 1924. 
No. 316.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 January 1897 (Staatsblad No. 45) 
last amended by R. D. of 3 January 1921 (Staatsblad No. 2), issuing instructions 
for the officials mentioned in § 7 of the Steam Act. Dated 20 June 1924.] 


POLAND 
Laws 


Ustawa z dnia 28 maja 1924 r. o rozciagnieciu na gornoslaska czesc wojewodz- 
twa slaskiego mocy obowiazujacej ustawy z dnia 29 pazdziernika 1920 r. o spold- 
zielniach oraz ustaw pozniejszych dotyszacych ruchu spoldzielezego. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 50, poz. 504, p. 732.) 

[Act to extend to Upper Silesia the compulsory operation of the Act of 29 April 
1920 relating to co-operative Societies and subsequent Acts relating to the co- 
operative movement. Dated 28 May 1924.] 
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Ustawa z dnia 12 czerwca 1924 r. w sprawie czesciowej zmiany ustawy z dnia 
11 grudnia 1923 r. o zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem funkcjonaruszow ,panstwowych 
i wojskow-ych zawoowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 52, poz. 526, p. 7605) 

[Act to alter in certain respects the pension insurance scheme for civil servants 
and regular soldiers. Dated 12 June 1924.] 


* Ustawa z dnia 2 lipoa 1924 roku w przedmiocie pracy mlodocianych i kobiet. 
(Dniennik Ustaw, 1924.) 

[Act respecting the employment of young persons and women. Dated 2 July 
1924.] 


Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 maja 1924 r. w 
przedmiocie tymczasowego rozszerzenia dzialalnosci Okregowych urzedow ubez- 
pieczen z siedziba w Warszawie i Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 48, poz. 491, 
p. 722.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the provisional 
extension of the operations of the local insurance offices with headquarters at 
Warsaw and Lemberg. Dated 26 May 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 28 maja 1924 r. w 
przedmiocie ustalenia kaucji zarobkowych posrednikow pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw 
1924, No. 50, poz. 511, p. 737.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and social welfare concerning the deposit 
of security by persons carrying on employment offices for gain. Dated 28 May 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 7 czerwcea 1924 rokn 
© wprowadzeniu w zycie ustawy z dnia 30 stycznia 1924 r. w przedmiocie rozcia- 
gniecia obowiazujacych na obszarze wojewodztw: krakowskiego, Iwowskiego, 
stanislawowskiego, tarnopolskiego, i cieszynskiej czesci wojewodztwa slaskiego 
ustaw o obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu robotnikow od wypadkow na obszarze 
wojewodztw: warsawskiego, lodzkiego, kieleckiego, lubelskiego, bialostockiego, 
wolynskiego, poleskiego, nowogrodzkiego, oraz Zieni Wilenskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 50 poz. 512, p. 738.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare concerning the putting 
into operation of the Act of 30 January 1924, relating to the extension of the Acts 
respecting compulsory accident insurance, operative in the provinces of Cracow, 
Lwow, Stanislau, Tarnpol, and the Teschen district of Silesia, to the provinces 
of Warsaw, Lodz, Kielce, Lublin, Bialystock, Volhynia, Policsie, Novogrodek, 
and the territory of Vilna. Dated 7 June 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 28 czerwca 1924 r. 0 zasto- 
sowaniu zlotego do obliczania skadek (premji), jakotez swiadczen pienieznych 
(rent) i o przerachowaniu na zlote dawnych zobowiazan rentowych w ubeziec- 
zeniu pensyjnem funkzjonarjuszy w b. dzielnicy austrjacko-wegierskiej. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1924, No. 56, poz. 572, p. 827.) 


[Order of the President of the Republic concerning the use of the zloty in the 
calculation of contributions (premiums) and pecuniary benefits (pensions) and also 
concerning the conversion of existing pension claims into zloty in public employees’ 
pension insurance in the former Austro-Hungarian territory. Dated 28 June 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypolitej z dnia 28 czerwca 1924 r. o zasto- 
sowaniu zlotego do obliczania skladek (premji), jakotez swiadczen pienieznych 
(rent) i o przerachowaniu na zlote dawnych zobowiazan rentowych w ubezpiec- 
zeniu urzednikow prywatnych w b. dziolnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 56, poz. 571, p. 825.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic concerning the use of the zloty in the 
calculation of contributions (premiums) and pecuniary benefits (pensions), and 
also concerning the conversion of existing pension claims into zloty in salaried 
employees’ insurance in the former Prussian territory. Dated 28 June 1924.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 26 czerwca 1924 r. o 
zastosowaniu zlotego do obliczenia wkladek (premji), jakotez swiadezen pieniez- 
nych (rent) i o przerachowaniu na zlote dawnych zobowiazan rentowych w ubez- 
pieczeniu na wypadek niezdolnosci do pracy, na starosc i na korzyse pozostalych 
po ubezpieczonych rodzin w b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 55, 
poz. 549, p. 797.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic concerning the use of the zloty (new 
gold standard) in the calculation of contributions (premiums) and pecuniary bene- 
fits (pensions) and also concerning the conversion of existing pension claims into 
zloty in invalidity, old age and survivors’ insurance in the former Prussian terri- 
tory. Dated 26 June 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 26 czerwca 1924 r. o nada- 
niu statutu Panstwowyn Zakladom Przemyslowo-Szkolnym dla inwalidow -w 
Piotrkowie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 55, poz. 548, p. 796.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic concerning the approval of the rules 
of the State Technical School for disabled men at Piotrkow. Dated 26 June 1924.] 


PORTUGAL 
Orders 


Ministerio do Comercio e Comunicacaoes : Decreto No. 9787 - Cria junto de 
cada empresa exploradora de caminhos de ferro do continente o Fundo de Assis- 
tencia aos Tuberculosos Ferroviarios a que se refere 0 decreto No. 9551. 11 de Junho 
de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I Serie, No. 129, p. 819.) 

[Ministry of Commerce and Communications: Decree No. 9787 to establish 
in every railway undertaking on the mainland a relief fund for the railwaymen 
suffering from tuberculosis who are covered by Decree No. 9551. Dated 11 June 
1924.] 


Ministerio do Trabalho : Decreto No. 9836 - Inclui na tabela I anexa ao regula- 
mento das industrias insalubres incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, aprovado pelo 
decreto No. 8364, determinados estabelecimentos com as classes e inconvenientes 
respectivos 19 de Junho de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 136, 
p. 865.) 

[Ministry of Labour: Decree No. 9836, to add certain establishments to sche- 
dule I appended to the regulations for unhealthy, noxious, and dangerous indus- 
tries approved by decree No. 8364, stating their classification and the risks or 
nuisances characteristic of them. Dated 19 June 1924.] 


ROUMANIA 


Laws 
Legea Energiei. 1 Julie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 143, p. 7605.) 


[Power Act. 1 July 1924.] 





* Lege pentru modificarea si complectarea provizorie a unor dispozitiuni 
din legile asigurarilor sociale din cuprinsul Romaniei. 2 Julie 1924. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1924, No. 143, p. 7613.) 

[Act to amend and supplement certain provisions of the Social Insurance Acts 
for the territory of Roumania. Dated 2 July 1924.] 


* Legea Minelor. 3 Julie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 143, p. 7569.) 
{Mines Act. Dated 3 July 1924.] 


Lege pentru invatamantul primar al ststului (scoale de copiii mici, scoale pri- 
mare, scoale si cursuri de adulti, scoalele si clasels speciale pentru copii debili si 
anormali educabili) si invatamantul normal-primar. 24 Julie 1924. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1924, No. 161, p. 8602.) 

{Act respecting State primary education (infant schools, elementary schools, 
schools and classes for adults, schools and classes for infirm and abnormal child- 
ren fit for education). 24 July 1924.] 
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Order 


Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiunii si Asigurarilor sociale: Regulament privind 
situatia absolventilor scoalelor de ucenici, ucenice si practicanti din comert depen- 
dinte de ministerul muncii, sooperatiunii si asigurarilor sociale. 15 Julie 1924. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 158, p. 8427.) 

[Regulations of the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance 
concerning the position of persons leaving apprentice schools, apprentices and 
improvers in commerce, within the competence of the Ministry. Dated 15 July 
1924.] 


SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF THE) 


* Pravilnik o oupotrebi narodne snage za opravkou i avnich pouteva. Broi 
14611 2 iouna 1924 god. (Slouzhb. Nov. 21 iouna 1924, Br. 139, p. 1.) 


[Regulations for the utilisation of national labour-power in the construction 
of public roads. Dated 2 June 1924.] 


SPAIN 
Orders 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria accediendo a lo 
solicitado por la Asociacién general de Ganaderos en cuanto a la apertura de una 
informacién previa para llegar a la fijacién de las reglas precisas sobre las condi- 
ciones de] trabajo en las vaquerias ;.y desestimando la pretensién de que se decla- 
ren en suspenso los procedimientos judiciales actualmente en curso. El 2 de junio 
de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 173, p. 1442.) 


[Royal Order (Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Industry), granting the 
request of the National Association of Stock-keepers for the institution of an enquiry 
prior to the issuing of definite rules for the conditions of employment in cow-keeping 
establishments, and rejecting the claim that judicial proceedings now in progress 
be suspended. 2 June 1924.] 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria prorogando hasta 
el 31 de Octubre préximo el plazo senalado por la de 15 de abril ultimo-para la 
practica de la informacién preparatoria para la redaccién del Reglamento de la 
ley de 11 de Julio de 1912, prohibitiva del trabajo nocturno de la mujer en fabri- 
cas y talleras. El 26 de junio de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 184, p. 58.) 


[Royal Decree to extend until] 31 October 1924 the time limit fixed by the Decree 
of 15 April 1924 for the enquiry preliminary to the drafting of Regulations under 
the Act of 11 July 1912, prohibiting the night work of women in factories and 
workshops. Dated 26 June 1924.] 


Real orden disponiendo se hagan les adiciones que se indican al articulado de 
los vigentes Presupuestos para el cobro de cuotas y patentes que han de satisfa- 
cerse por la Caja de Emigracién. El 5 de julio de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924 
No. 190, p. 203; No. 198, p. 375.) 

[Royal Order authorising the additions mentioned in the text of the current 
Estimates, applying to the collection of the contributions and patent fees due to 
the Emigration Fund. Dated 5 July 1924.] 


Real orden disponiendo se constituya una Comisién con los sefiores que se men- 
cionan, para el estudio del proyecto de organizacién del Consejo Superior de Emi- 
gracién. El 3 de julio de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 188, p. 180.) 

[Royal Order appointing a committee to enquire into the scheme for the orga- 
nisation of the Superior Emigration Council. Dated 3 July 1924.] 


Real decreto (rectificado) modificando les articulos 7° y 8° de los Estatutos 
por que se rige la Caja Central de Crédito Maritimo. E] 10 de julio de 1924. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1924, No. 198, p. 362.) 


[Royal decree (corrected issue) to amend sections 7 and 8 of the Rules for the 
Central Maritime Credit Fund. Dated 10 July 1924.] 
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Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento sobre organizacién y funcionamiento de 
los Ayuntamientos. El 10 de julio de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 193, 
p. 251 ; No. 194, p. 275.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the regulations for the organisation and activities 
of town councils. Dated 10 July 1924.] 


SWEDEN 
Laws 


* Lag om Andrad lydelse av § 16 i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (No. 235) om férsa- 
kring fér olycksfall i arbete den 23 maj 1924. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1924, 
No. 155, p. 210.) 

[Act to amend Section 16 of the Act ‘of 17 June 1916 (No. 235), respecting in- 
surance against industrial accidents. Dated 23 May 1924.] 


* Lag om 4ndrad lydelse av § 14 i Jagen den 30 juni 1913 (No. 120) om allman 
pensionsférsakring den 23 maj 1924. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 160, 
p. 214.) 

[Act to amend Section 14 of the Act of 30 June 1913 (No. 120) concerning 
general pension insurance. Dated 23 May 1924.] 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Unemployment in its National and International 
Aspects. Report of a Conference organised by the League of Nations Union of Great 
Britain, and held in London, 25-27 March 1924. Studies and Reports, Series C 
(Unemployment), No. 9. Genéva, 1924. 227 pp. 1s.; 20 cents. 


A record of a full discussion of the unemployment problem by speakers repre- 
senting a diversity of points of view, theoretical and practical, and of special 
competence in the subjects dealt with: international trade, financial factors, 
the provision of work for the unemployed, insurance against unemployment, the 
relation of hours and wages to unemployment, and migration. A list of publi- 
cations of the International Labour Office rclating to unemployment is appended 
to the report. 


International Bureau for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Children. 
Italian Seetion. 111° Convegno Nazionale contro la Tratta delie Donne e dei Fan- 
ciulli, Milano, 29 Ottobre — 1 Novembre 1923. Milan, Ditta Tip. - Editr. - Libraria 
L. di G. Pirola, 1924. 191 pp. 


Proceedings of the third National Congress for the suppression of the traffic 
in women and children, held at Milan, 29 October to 1 November, 1923. 


Institut International d’Agriculture. Annuaire International de Législation 
agricole. XIIIéme année, 1923. Rome, 1924. xivr + 1026 pp. 60 frs. 


The thirteenth volume of agrarian legislation published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome gives an exhaustive survey of Acts, Orders and 
Decrees enacted in forty different countries arranged in chapters according to 
subject matter. The usual practice is adopted of reproducing in full the texts 
of the more important enactments and registering the titles of others ;a list of 
states and official sources precedes the texts, together with an introduction giving 
a short survey of progress made in agrarian legislation during the year. 

The subjects covered include statistics, trade in agricultural produce, 
machinery, stock, finance, crop and animal production, plant and animal diseases, 
together with organisation, agricultural education, and allied subjects. Part VIII 
covers agricultural co-operative societies, agricultural insurance and credit ; 
Part IX, land tenure and land settlement. Part V deals with relations between 
capital and labour in agriculture and includes Acts on collective bargaining, pro- 
tection of the worker, rural housing, chambers of labour, emigration and immi- 
gration. Finally, there is a section on rural hygiene; a chronological survey 
arranged according to cvuntries ; and an alphabetical index completes the volume. 
It is an invaluable handbook for students of agricultural problems and of labour 


problems in particular. 


Internationales Kiirsehner-Sekretariat. Bericht und Abrechnung Qber das Jahr 
1923. Berlin. 16 pp. 

Report and financial statement of the International Secretariat of Furriers 
for 1923. 
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Liga de Sociedades de la Cruz Roja. Cruz Roja Argentina. Primera Conferencia 
Panamericana de la Cruz Roja bajo los auspicios de la Liga de Sociedades de la Cruz 
Roja, Buenos Ayres, 25 Noviembre — 6 Diciembre de 1923. Buenos Ayres. 197 pp. 

Proceedings of the first Pan-American Conference of the Red Cross Societies, 
held at Buenos Ayres 25 November to 6 December 1923 under the auspices of the 
League of Red Cross Societies. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


VICTORIA 


Victorian Year Book 1922-23. By A. M. Lauauton, F.I.A., F.F.A., F.S.S., 
Government Statist. Forty-third issue. Melbourne, 1924. vi + 606 pp., maps. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de l'industrie et du travail. Bourse officielle du travail de l’arrondis- 
sement de Bruxelles. Rapport annuel, 1923. Brussels, 1924. 64 pp. 


A concise analysis of the various activities of the Brussels Labour Exchange 
in regard to the employment of apprentices and other workers, vocational guidance, 
and conciliation in industrial disputes during 1923. Employment was found ‘for 
45,878 workers, as against 45,630 for the preceding year. The average cost of 
finding employment is shown to be 5.78 francs per head. The Exchange inter- 
vened as conciliator in 19 general disputes involving 6,971 workers. 


CANADA 


Ministére du Travail. Législation ouvriére au Canada en 1922. Ottawa, 1923, 
xv + 57 pp. 

French edition of the Canadian Ministry of Labour’s annual collection of labour 
legislation. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Department of Agriculture. Annual Report for the Year ending 31 October 1923. 
Frederictcn, 1924. 158 pp. 

Includes interesting reports by the Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Education and by the Supervisor of Women’s Institutes. The development of school 
gardens, home garden plots, “‘ standard ” gardens (i.e. gardens of a standard size 
and planted by pupils with six standard crops), rural science camps, school fairs, 
poultry raising, etc., under supervision and with the help of the teaching staff in 
rural schools, has made great strides in the last ten years and shows how rural 
teaching can be vitalised by such means. 


Department of Health. Sixth Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer to 
the Minister of Health, for the year ending 31 October, 1923, with vital statistics for 
calendar year 1922 and tentative synopsis for 1923. Fredericton, 1924. 112 pp. 

The report deals with medical inspection of schools, the collection and registration 
of vital statistics, nursing, and laboratory work in the Province. It includes a 
diagram showing the six leading causes of death and the comparative mortality 
rate, and a number of tables relating to the incidence of notifiable diseases, infant 
mortality, bacteriological and chemical examinations, vital statistics, etc. 


ONTARIO 


Provincial Board of Health. Division of Iadustrial Hygiene. Health Confessions 
of Business Women. By Bustness WomEN. Toronto, 1923. 265 pp. 
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This publication is compiled from a collection of letters received from between 
two and three hundred business girls dealing with various health and hygiene 
problems as they affect the business woman ; it is an attempt to arrive at the best 
solution of such problems by pooling the practical experience of those who have 
already solved them or certain aspects of them. To give continuity the letters 
are arranged under various headings such as philosophy of health, psychologica] 
factors in health, physical health, board and lodging, working conditions, personal 
maintenance, technique of life, etc. An introduction explains the scope of the 
pamphlet and the method of its preparation. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Department of Agriculture. Annual Report for. the year ended 31 December 
1923. Summerside, The Summerside Journal Print, 1923. 116 pp. 


Includes information on the progress of agricultural education at the Prince 
Edward Island Agricultural and Technical School and a short section showing 
the growing popularity of ‘school fairs’ as a means of awakening interest in 
agricultural matters among school children. 


CUBA 


Oficina Nacional del Censo. Movimento de Poblacion en la Republica desde 
16 de septiembre de 1919 a 31 de diciembre de 1923. Havana, 1924. 382 pp. 

Statistical report on the population of Cuba for the period 16 September 1919 
to 31 December 1923. 


DENMARK 


Danish Min stry of Social Affairs. Socia Legislation in Denmark. By Fr. 
ZEUTHEN. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1924. 16 pp. 

This pamphlet, published in English and in French on the occasion of the co- 
operative and socia exhibition at Ghent and of a social-political Congress in 


Buenos Ayres, contains much of the information embodied in Mr. Zeuthen’s book 
on Danish social legislation, (Danmarks sociale Lovgivning i Hovedtraek), an 
analysis of which is given below. 

De danske Delegerede: Beretning. Den internationale Arbejdskonference i 
Genéve 1923 samt den internationale socialstatistiske Konference i Genéve Okiober- 
November 1923. Copenhagen, Schultz. 1924. 32 pp. 

Official Danish report on the Fifth Session-of the International Labour Con- 
ference (1923) and on the International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
held at Geneva, October—November 1923. 


FRANCE 


Ministére de l’Agriculture. Office de renseignements agricoles. Statistique 
Agricole Annuelle, 1922, Paris, 1924. 164 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Agricultural] Tribunal of Investigation. Final Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. 405 pp. 5s. 


Colonial Office. Report by H.B.M. Government on the Mandated Territory 
of Tanganyika jor the year 1923. Colonial No. 2. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1924. 94 pp., map. 3s. 3d. ’ 


Report by H.B.M. Government on the British Sphere of the Mandated 
Territory of Togoland for the year 1923. Colonial No. 3. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. 54 pp., map. 2s. 


Report by H. B. M. Government on the British Mandated Sphere of the 
Cameroons for the year 1923. Colonial No. 6. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1924, 80 pp., map. 2s. 9d. 
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Medical Research Council. Report for the year 1922-1923. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1923. 143 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The sixth section of this report treats of industrial medicine and industrial 
fatigue, giving an account of the researches into industrial diseases undertaken 
during the period under review. Reference is made to Dr. J. S. Haldane’s work 
in regard to dust inhalation and pulmonary disease, to the Report made by the 
Committee appointed to investigate Miner’s Nystagmus, to the Report shortly 
to be published by Dr. J. L. Llewellyn and Prof. E. L. Collis on Miners’ “ Beat 
Knee ”’, “ Beat Hand ” and *“* Beat Elbow”. The work of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, the Committees on Industrial Health Statistics, the Physiology 
of Muscular Work, Industrial Psychology, Legibility of Type, and on Illumination 
Research is described. The activities of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
and of the Committee on Industrial Psychology have been dealt with in former 
publications. The Section closes with notes on industrial investigations relating 
to telegraphists’ cramp, optimum length of spell, accident causation, physiology 
of ventilation, and machine design. 


Mines Department. Miners’ Lamps Committee. Final Report. Memorandum 
No. 11. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 24 pp. 9d. 


Safety in Mines Research Board. First Report of the Explosives in Mines 
Research Committee, 1922-1923. Paper No. 4. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1924. 12 pp. 3d. 


Ministry of Health. The incidence of rheumatic diseases. Reports on public 
health and medical subjects. No. 23. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
x1+97 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The report embodies studies in the incidence of rheumatic diseases occurring 
amongst insured persons in England and Wales during 1922. It shows the relative 
proportions of the various diseases classed under *‘ rheumatism ”’ in medical certi- 
fication and in statistics of insurance and industrial hygiene which depend on this 
certification. Interesting tables and diagrams are also given showing approxi- 
mate attack rates of the various diseases for the several age groups of insured 
workers. 


INDIA 


Commercial Intelligence Department. Agricultural Statistics of India 1921-22. 
Vol. 1. Area, Classification of Area, Area under Irrigation, Area under Crops, 
Live-stock, Land Revenue Assessment. and Harvest prices in British India. Thirty- 
eighth issue. Calcutta, Superintendent Govt. Printing, 1924. 99 pp. 1 rupee, 
2 annas. 


Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India 1922-23. Twenty- 
fifth issue. Calcutta, Superintendent Govt. Printing, 1924. 47 pp. 12 annas. 


BOMBAY 


Labour Office. Report on an Enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay 
Presidency. By G. Findlay Surrras. Bombay, 1924. 1 + 152 pp. 


EAST INDIA 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India. Dated 
27 March 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. vi + 189 pp. 5s. 


Progress of Education in India 1917-22. By J. A. Ricney, C.1.E., Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India. Vol. I. Eighth Quinquennial Review. 
241 + xxxv pp. 2s. 3d. Vol. II. Statistics. 1v + 189 pp. 2s. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 


The scope of this report is indicated by its title. Chapter VIII (pages 176-185) 
of Vol. I contains a comprehensive account of the progress of industrial and com 
mercial education in India during the period. 
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ITALY 

Ministero dei Lavori Pubblici. Ispettorato Generale delle Ferrovie, Tranvie 
e Automobili. Raccolta di dati statistici relativi all’anno 1922 sulle ferrovie concesse 
all’industria privata, sulle funicolari, sulle tranvie e sulle linee aitomobilistiche 
e di navigazione interna. Rome, 1924. 263 pp. 

Report of the Ministry of Public Works, General Inspectorate of Railways, 
Tramways and Motor Transport, giving statistics relating to railways transferred 
to private management, funicular railways, tramways, motor transport, and inland 
navigation for 1922. 





















Ministero dell’ Economia Nazionale. J Conflitti del Lavoro in Italia nel decennio 
1914-1923 (Dati Statistici). Supplement No. 38 to the Bolletino del Lavoro e della 
Previdenza Sociale. Rome. “ Grafia’”’ S. A. I. Industrie Grafiche, 1924. 330 pp. 


A comprehensive statistical summary of strikes and lockouts during the decade 
1914-1923. Figures are given for each of the years and for the whole decade, 
showing the number of industrial strikes, strikers and days lost by industry, by 
months, and by districts, as also the duration and result of such strikes and the 
bodies responsible for conducting them. Similar particulars are given for 
lockouts and for strikes in agriculture. 


Figures are also given for each year separately with more detailed classifi- 
cation, e.g. the number of industrial strikes, strikers and days lost in each industry 
by months, the duration of strikes together with their results, etc. In an appendix 
the more important data are taken back as far as 1880 and a copy of the question- 
naire used in drawing up statistics of labour disputes is reproduced. 























NETHERLANDS 

Bureau van Statistiek der Gem. Amsterdam. De Resultaten der Volks- en Beroep- 
stelling van 31 December 1920 voor Amsterdam zonder en met het op 1 Januari 1921 
geannexeerde gebied. I. De Volkstelling. Statistische Mededeelingen No. 72. 
Amsterdam, Johannes Miiller, 1924. v1 + 39 pp. 1 fl, 

The results of the census of 31 December 1920 of population and trades of 
Amsterdam, with and without the communes annexed 1 January 1921. Part I: 
census of the population. 













Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarstatistiek van den In-, Uit- en Door- 
voer over 1923. Deel I en II. Niewe volgreeks No. 379. The Hague, 1924. -txxrv 
+ 235 pp. and xx + 126 pp. 3 fl. 

Statistics relating to the foreign trade of the Netherlands during 1923, parts I 
and II. 


Ministerie van Waterstaat. Scheepvaart-Inspectie. Betreffende de Werking en 
de Toepassing van de Schepenwet en den Gang van den Dienst in de Verschillende 
Districten der Scheepvaart-Inspectie over 1923. The Hague, 1924. 50 pp. 

Report on the administration of legal provisions concerning maritime and inland 
navigation and on the activities of the Shipping Inspectorate during 1923, published 
by the Netherlands Ministry of Waterways and Communications. 



















Rijks-Dienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaarverslag 
over 1922. I. Arbeidsbemiddeling. No. 35. The Hague, 1924. 115 pp. 

Annual report of the Netherlands State Unemployment Insurance and Employ- 
ment Service, 1922. Part I: employment. 







NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Office. The New Zealand Official Year Book 1924. 
Wellington, Govt. Printer ; London, Eyre and Spottiswood ,1924. xu + 782 pp. 










NORWAY 


Departementet for Sociale Saker. Arbeids- og lénningsforhold i Trikotasjeindus- 
trien. Norges offisielle Statistikk, VII, 118. Kristiania, 1924. 32 pp. 
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Statistical report on working conditions and wages in the Norwegian 
hosiery industry. 


Det statistiske Centralbyra. Lonninger 1923. Norges offisielle Statistikk VII, 
119. Kristiania, 1924. 6 + 31 pp. 


Wage statistics for 1923. 
SPAIN 


Consejo Superior de Emigracion. Actas del Pleno, Comisién Permanente y Sec- 
ciones durante el afio 1923. Boletin No. 125 (1923). Madrid, 1924. 716 pp. 


Verbatim report of the sessions of the Superior Council of Emigration during 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direecion general de Estadistica, 
Annuario estadistico de Espafia. Afio IX, 1922-23. Madrid, 1924. xxm1 + 513 pp. 


Statistical year book for 1922-23 issued by the Spanish Ministry of Labour, 
Commerce and Industry. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of Labour 
in the Automobile Tire Industry, 1923. Bulletin No. 358. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. 58 pp. 


In addition to giving statistics of the wages and hours of labour in this industry 
in the United States in 1923 the Report gives interesting information as to the develop- 
ment and present importance of the industry. It contains information as to 
various bonus systems of wage payment, such as those for regular attendance, 
for efficiency or for length of continuous service, and as to rates of pay for over- 
time and for work on Sundays and holidays. Descriptions are given of the nature 
of the work in various occupations. 


—— Children’s Bureau. Child Labour in North Dakota. Bureau Publication 
No. 129. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. v + 67 pp. 


This study is one of several relating to child welfare in North Dakota. It 
covers the three largest cities and six rural counties selected as being representative 
of agricultural conditions in the State as a whole. Information as to the kinds 
of work done by children was obtained through interviews with children in 
selected rural schools, of which 113 were visited. In addition, establishments most 
likely to employ children were inspected in order to ascertain the extent of child 
employment, especially during school hours. A brief enquiry was also made into 
the administration of the child labour laws. The great majority of the children 
dealt with by the enquiry were employed in farm work. Violations of the child 
labour laws, due principally to ignorance, and to want of adequate means of en- 
forcement, appear to be common, but it is expected that the State child labour law 
of 1923 will diminish the number of violations in the future, since it provides more 
adequate administrative measures and makes a State agency responsible for the 
administration of the law. 


—— —— State Commissions for the Study and Revision of Child Welfare Laws- 
By Emma O. LuNDBERG. Bureau Publication No. 131. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1924. v+ 156 pp. 15 cents. 


Work of Ckildren on Truck and Smal!-Fruit Farms in Southern 
New Jersey. Publication No. 132. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 
58 pp. 
—— Women’s Bureau. Married Women in Industry. By Mary N. WiInsLow. 
Bulletin No. 38. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 8 pp. 5 cents. 


House of Representatives. Committee on the Judiciary. Proposed Child-Labour 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States. Hearings before the Committee 
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on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session, 
February 7, 15, 16, 27, 28 and 29, March 1, 6, 7 and 8, 1924. Serial 16. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 1v + 307 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Report on Manufacturing in Tenements submitted to 
the Commission to Examine the Laws relating to Child Welfare. By Bernard L. 
SHIENTAG, State Industrial Commissioner. New York, 1924. 8 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Algemeen Nederlandseh Vakverbond. Elfde Jaarverslag (1 Januari—31 December 
1923). The Hague. 129 pp. 


Eleventh annual report of the Netherlands General Trade Union Federation 
(1 January — 31 December 1923). 


Bittel, Karl. Genossenschaftstwesen der Kommunistischen Internationale. Halle, 
Produktiv-Genossenschaft Halle-Merseburg, 1923. 40 pp. 

Mr. Bittel examines in this pamphlet the theories concerning co-operation set 
forth by the Communist International. 


Brentano, Lugo. Der wirtschaftende Mensch in der Geschichte. Gesammelte 
Reden und Aufsitze. Leipzig, F. Meiner, 1923. xm + 498 pp. 

The main theme running through the different addresses and articles brought 
together in this volume is, the author states, the quest of an economic doctrine 
according with the realities of life. The ideas developed in the address headed 
** Classical national economy ”’, delivered by Brentano at Vienna in 1888, form 
the basis of all the other addresses or articles contained in the book; among 
these may be mentioned the addresses on “‘ Ethics and political economy in history’’. 
** The economic experiments of early Christianity ’’, “The Church and progress 
towards liberty ’’, “‘ History of the attacks on property”. The sixth chapter, 
headed ‘“‘ The beginnings of modern capitalism ”’, is devoted to a study of the ever- 
growing desire for wealth manifested in every economic unit from the earliest 
time down to the present day. Chapter VII considers the idea of ‘* economic 
unity ’* and the modifications it has undergone. The relations between capitalism 
and trade, Puritanism and Semitism are reviewed in Chapters IX to XI. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust (The). Tenth Annual Report for the year ending 
31 December 1923. Submitted by the Executive Committee to the Trustees on Friday, 
14 March 1924. Edinburgh, 1924. 90 pp. 


Centrocooperativ Svaz jednot hospodarskych druzstev republiky Ceskoslovenské. 
Vyrocni Zprdva za rok 1923. Prague, 1924. 88 pp. 

Annual report of the Czechoslovak Federation of Unions of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies for 1923. 


Colorado State Federation of Labour. Official Proceetlings of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Convention, La Junta, Colorado, 4-7 June 1923. Denver, Colorado. 96 pp. 


Det kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel, Undersokelsene over jordbrukets driftsforhold 
Arbeidsdagens lengde og inndeling jordbruk og skogbruk i Norge (Durée et division 
de la journée de travail dans Vagriculture et Vexploitation forestitre en Norvége). 
Summary in French. By Paul BorGcepat. Fredrikshald, E. Sems trykkeri, 1924. 

44 pp. 

The Society for Norway’s Welfare has instituted an enquiry into the hours 
worked by agricultural workers in the years 1915 and 1919. The number of under- 
takings from which information was sought was 1,661 in 1915, and 1,702 in 1919 ; 
care was taken on both occasions that large and small property should be repre- 
sented. The enquiry covered hours of starting and of ceasing work during the 
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different seasons of the year and for different types of operations, together with 
the hours taken for intervals of rest. Figures and tables resulting from this enquiry 
would seem to be of very great value for the understanding of agricultural labour 
problems. A considerable number of tables are included ; also a useful resumé 
in French of the results obtained. 


Ertinger, Karl. Grundsdfzliche und praktische Probleme der Konsumvereins- 
bewegung. Genossenschaftl. Zeit- und Streitfragen. 1 Heft. Berlin, Allgem. 
Genossenschaftsverlag G.m.b.H., 1924. 28 pp. 


Principles and problems of the distributive co-operative movement. 


Fabian Essays on Co-operation. Edited by Leonard Wootr. London, Fabian 
Society, 1923. -26 pp. 2s. 


A series of tracts published and lectures delivered in the autumn of 1922, dealing 
with some of the principal problems of the consumers’ co-operative movement 
at the present day : organisation, education, the relation of co-operators to their 
employees, international co-operative trade, the co-operator and politics. The 
pamphlets brought together in this volume are contributed by Leonard Woolf, 
Sidney Webb, M.P., Lilian Harris, Lilian A. Dawson and Alfred Barnes, M.P. 


Fédération suisse des Employés des Postes. 4éme Rapport annuel du Comilé 
central. Exercice de 1923. Lausanne, 1924. 65 pp. 


Fourth annual report of the Swiss Federation of Postal Employees, 1923. 


Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari. Assemblea generale dei Soci del 
16 marzo 1924. Piacenza, 1924. 32 pp. 


Report of the general meeting of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Supply 
Co-operative Societies, held 16 March 1924, and financial statement for 1923. 


—— Commissione di studi teeniei ed economici. La questione demaniale nel 
Mezzogiorno d’Italia. By Prof. Romualdo TriFrone. Piacenza, 1924. 34 pp. 5 lire. 


A pamphlet on collective ownership in Southern Italy, published by the Com- 
mittee for the study of technical and economic questions of the Italian Federation 
of Agricultural Supply Co-operative Societies. 


Hall, F. Handbook for Members of Co-operative Committees. Foreword by W. 
R. Rag, J.P. Manchester, The Co-operative Union Ltd., 1923. xxi + 456 pp. 


The book is intended not only as a work of reference in the Committee-room 
but as a text-book for students in the Co-operative Union’s correspondence lesson 
course for committees. It includes a chapter on the legislation affecting co- 
operative societies and two chapters on labour matters. 


Hallsworth, J. Commercial Employees and Protective Legislation. London, 
The Labour Publishing Company, 1924. 96 pp. 


An important and useful work. Not only does the book contain a succinct 
description of existing shop legislation in Great Britain but it has also a valuable 
chapter on child labour legislation. The ground covered by this chapter is 
entirely new and the comparative summary on pages 51 ef seg. conveys, probably 
for the first time, the actual position in this domain of legislation. The chapter 
entitled ‘* Proposed Legislation ”’ also merits attention. No effort has been spared to 
make the present position with regard to protective legislation for commercial 
employees quite clear to the lay reader. Interesting reference is made to the state 
of Jegislation in other countries for commercial employees including, in most cases, 
shop assistants. 


Indian Year Book, 1924. A statistical and historical annual of the Indian Empire, 
with an explanation of the principal topics of the day. Edited by Sir Stanley Reep, 
K.B.E., LL.D. Eleventh year of issue. London, Bombay, and Calcutta, Bennett, 
Coleman and Co., ‘‘ The Times of India”’, 1924. 1v + 912 pp. 
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Jahrbuch des Zentralverbandes deutscher Konsumvereine 1924. Zweiundzwan- 
zigster Jahrgang. Erster Band. Edited by Heinrich Kaurmann. Hamburg, 1924. 
xv + 550 pp. 


Year Book of the Central Union of German distributive co-operative societies, 
1924. Twenty-second year of issue. 


Jitta, Dr. A. C. Josephus. De Ontwikkeling der Denkbeelden op Sociaal Gebied 
(1898-1923). Reprinted from De Opbouw, Aug.-Sept. 1923. Utrecht, A. W. 
Bruna en Zoon’s Uitgevers-Mij. 31 pp. 


The author considers the progress of social conceptions from 1898 to 1923. 


Joshi, N. M. Labour Conditions in Assam. Reprinted from the Servant of 
India. 1 May 1924. 12 pp. 


This is a discussion of some of the problems connected with labour in the tea 
gardens of Assam. In the opinion of the author there are three laws which make 
for the “‘ serfdom ” of labour in that part of India. The laws referred to are: 


1. The Assam Emigration Act (VI of 1901), as amended later. 
2. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act (XIII of 1859) as amended in 1920. 
3. Section 492 of the Indian Penal Code. 


The author’s contention is that these laws should be repealed simultaneously 
in order that the workmen may be freed from criminal liability for breach of con- 
tract. He also discusses certain educational and other reforms for improving the 
condition of plantation labour in Assam. 


Kooperativa Férbundet. Férvaltningsradets, styrelsens och revisorernas berdttelser 
1923. Stockholm, 1924. 90 pp. 


Annual reports for 1923 of the Governing Body, the Executive Committee and 
the auditors of the Swedish Co-operative Union, presented to the 25th Congress 
of the Union. 


Kututusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto. Vuosikertomus seitsemdnneltd toimivuodelta 
1923. Helsingfors, Tyévaen kirjapaino, 1924. 382 pp. 


The report of the Centrai Union of Finnish Distributive Societies (the “‘ Progres- 
sist ’’ Co-operative Union) for 1923 shows the growing importance of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Finland. The first part gives an analysis of the economic posi- 
tion in Finland, and particularly of the tariff question, commercial policy, taxation 
and economic legislation during 1923 from the co-operative standpoint and that of 
consumers in general. The second part gives an account of the activities of the 
Union, of the affiliated societies and saving funds, and of its three special establish- 
ments, namely, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, the Fire Insurance Society 
and the Life Insurance Society, started in 1923. The activities of these unions and 
societies are illustrated by a series of statistical tables provided with English and 
German texts. The third section of the report is devoted to an historical survey 
of the activities of the International Co-operative Union from 1895 to the present 
year. 


Labour Bureau, Ine. (The). Annual Report 1923. New York. 15 pp. 


The Labour Bureau, founded in 1920, is a business institution with a staff of 
technicians (economists, statisticians, engineers and accountants) for the supply 
of industrial intelligence to labour organisations and others working for some 
public purpose of benefit to labour. The report for 1923 contains a complete 
statement of the nature of its services. 


Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbicher. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Landwirtschaft. 
Vol. LIX, Part 4. Berlin, P. Parey, 1924. , 


Particular mention may be made of an article by Dr. Weber on the minimum 
output of the individual worker in agriculture. The author, an assistant instructor 
at the agricultural experimental station of Pomritz, examines the possibility of 
applying in agriculture scientific methods similar to those elaborated in the Taylor 
system. He deals also with the question of labour supply, and considers the ques- 
tion of minimum output in connection with various systems of remuneration. 
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Latvijas slimo kasu savieniba. Rokas gramata apdrosinasanas darbiniekiem. 
Riga, 1924. 328 pp. 


This handbook on social insurance, published by the Union of Latvian Health 
Insurance Funds, is the work of a number of health insurance officials (Messrs. A. 
Jablorskys, Alb. Osius and Dr. Em. Ogrins) in collaboration with other specialists 
(Messrs R. Glaznieks, Z. Stakle, factory inspector, and Jul. Freimanis, head 
of the Social Insurance Section, Latvian Ministry of Labour). The book contains 
the legislative enactments relating to social insurance and labour protection in 
force in Latvia at 18 February 1924, and a commentary. The authors give also 
a translation in the Latvian tongue of various legislative measures drafted in 
Russian, copies of which are now difficult to obtain. An index adds to the value 
of the work. 


Levermore, Charles H. Fourth Year Book of the League of Nations and Chronicle 
of Related International Events, 1 January—31 December, 1923. Brooklyn, 
New York, The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 1924. 428 pp. 


Previous issues of this Year Book were analysed in the Review (Vol. II, Nos. 2-3, 
Feb.-March 1923, and Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1923). The fourth volume completing 
the series embodies a concise account of the earliest efforts of the League of Nations 
by Mr. Levermore, Secretary of the American Section of the League of Nations 
Union and of the New York Peace Society. In the preface to the present volume 
it is stated that the Year Book may possibly continue to appear under the same 
name and with only slight modifications as one of the yearly publications of the 
World Peace Foundation. 

As in the preceding volumes, the author has included in this year’s issue some 
reference to international events closely related to the interests and purposes of 
the League as well as a chronicle of the activities of the League and its different 
organs. 


Lovestone, Jay. The Government Strikebreaker. A study of the réle of the Govern- 
ment in the Recent Industrial Crisis. New York, Workers’ Party of America, 1923 
371 pp. 

An account of Government action in industrial movements and disputes in 
the United States during recent years, written from a Communistic point of view. 


Modern Executive (The). Compiled and edited by Daniel Broomrizxp, Intro- 
duction by Meyer Btoomrirtp. The Modern Executive’s Library. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company ; London, Grafton & Co., 1924. xvi + 263 pp. $2.25. 


Mr. Bloomfield brings together material from a variety of sources on the subject 
of the executive, his place in management, and how executive ability may be 
recognised and developed. A number jof articles by various contributors are 
grouped under the following headings : ‘‘ Leadership and the modern executive ”’ ; 
“The place of the executive in management ” ; “‘ What is executive ability? ”’ ; 
“* Developing executive ability”’; ‘‘ The foreman as an executive’”’; ‘“ The 
work of the executive”. The necessary qualities for the attainment of the pro- 
fessional ideals and standards associated with the modern idea of an executive 
are shown to be judgment, insight, foresight, information, and ability to win the 
interest, enthusiasm, and loyalty of the men. The volume includes a bibliography. 


Nagra siktlinjer fér utvecklingen inom svensk kooperation. Kommittébetdnkande 
till Kooperativa Férbundets tjugufemte Kongress. Stockholm, Kooperativa Fér- 
bundets Forlag, 1924. 120 pp. 

The report presented to the 25th congress of the Co-operative Union and Whole- 
sale Society of Sweden by a committee appointed by the Executive in August 1923 
for investigation into certain organisation problems of immediate moment in 
Swedish co-operation, contains some suggestions for the promotion of co-operation 
in that country. 


Nationa: Amalgamated Society of Operative House and Ship Painters and Deco- 
rators. Thirty-eighth Annual Report, December 1923. Manchester Co-operative 
Printing Society, 1924. 179 pp. 
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Nationale Bond van Handels- en Kantoorbedienden “ Mereurius ”. Jaarverslag 
over het Vereenigingsjaar 1923. Rotterdam, 1924. 120 pp. 


Annual report of the Netherlands Natienal Union of Shop Assistants and 
Clerks, 1923. 


Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakvereenigingen. Elfde Verslag van den Toestand 
en de Verrichtingen van het Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakvereenigingen over het 
Tijdvak 1 Januari 1922 tot 31 December 1923. Amsterdam, 1924. 152 pp. 


The eleventh annual report of the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, 
for the period 1 January 1922 to 31 December 1923, contains information on the 
following subjects : affiliated organisations and their activities, the struggle against 
militarism and reaction, the Government crisis and the Federation, the workers’ 
share in the management, propaganda, intellectual workers and propaganda, social 
legislation, social insurance, international action, the organisation of young workers, 
etc. 


Parti Ouvrier Belge. Commission Syndieale. Centrale des Métallurgistes de 
Belgique. Rapport moral et financier sur l'exercice 1923, soumis au Congrés national 
des 24 et 25 mai 1924. Brussels, 1924. 360 pp. 

Report and financial statement of the Belgian Metal Workers’ Union 1923, 
submitted to the National Congress held 24-25 May 1924. 


Peiris, Walter S. J. Infant Mortality in Ceylon. (Based on the Registrar 
General’s Report jor 1922). Morning Leader Press, 1924. 8 pp. 


Pellervo-Seura. Yhteisvoimin ; juhlajulkaisu Hannes Gebhardin 60-vuotispdi- 
vdksi. Helsingfors, Yhteiskirjapaino, 1924. 305 pp. 


The “‘ Pellervo”’ Society, which is the centre for the organisation of the agricul- 
tural co-operative movement in Finland, has dedicated this book to Professor 
Gebhard, the initiator, organiser and leader of the co-operative movement in Fin- 
land. The book contains about 30 articles on various subjects, e.g. on the per- 
sonality of Prof. Gebhard and the ideals and practical aspects of the co-operative 


movement in Finland and abroad. The list of contributors includes both Finnish 
and foreign names: among the latter may be mentioned those of Charles Gide 
and Heinrich Kaufmann. The volume bears testimony to the important and 
striking progress made by the cooperative movement in Finland during the last 
20 years. 


Pinot, Robert. Les Guvres sociales dans les industries métallurgiques. Paris, 
Colin, 1924. vir + 271 pp. 20 frs. 


No one is better qualified than Mr. Pinot to describe the welfare work of em- 
ployers in the French metai industry. Resolutely opposed to state regulation, 
he emphasises the fact that the social welfare movement in France is entirely due 
to the initiative of the employers and that the state had no part in the establish- 
ment of social welfare institutions in the metal industry. 

After tracing in the introduction the origin and development of social insurance 
and social hygiene in large scale industry and vigorously denouncing the French 
Social Insurance Bill, Mr. Pinot devotes the first part of his book to the welfare 
activities of the employers’ corporations, i.e. the Comité des Forges de France and, 
more recently, the Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres. To these 
bodies was due the institution of accident insurance and workers’ pensions funds, 
an association for combating tuberculosis, and two societies (the Caisse fonciére 
de crédit and the Comptoir général) for the promotion of housebuilding, and, finally, 
the family allowance funds, to which, indeed, the employers in all French industries 
contribute, but which have received particularly warm support from the employers 
in the metal industry. The documents at his disposal have enabled Mr. Pinot 
to bring into prominence, by the use of carefully selected figures, tables and dia- 
grams, the development of the institutions under review, the results obtained, and 
the services rendered. 

The second part of the book describes the private welfare institutions due to 
the initiative of various firms, which complete the welfare work of a more general 
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character undertaken by the metal corporations. The author has confined him- 
self here to mentioning a few only of the many interesting welfare experiments 
illustrating the essential features of each category ; but a synopsis drawn up from 
the data furnished in the year-books of the various associations, and in which 
figure the names of prominent men in the French metal industry, gives particulars 
of welfare work in 240 firms : sickness insurance funds, provision against invalidity 
and old age, educational activities, provision for the utilisation of workers’ spare 
time, etc. 

This is the first work of its kind covering a whole industry ; it cannot fail to 
interest all those engaged in social work or its promotion. 


Playground and Recreation Association of America (The). Camping Out. 
A Manual on Organised Camping. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
xx + 636 pp., illustr. 

Contains particulars of camp planning and specifications, details of equipment , 
organisation, sanitation, diet and nutrition. It is illustrated and includes biblio- 
graphies relating to outdoor life. 


Société des Amis de !’Enfance pour l'éducation et l’apprentissage des jeunes 
garcons de la ville de Paris. Assemblée générale du 27 mai 1923. Paris, 1923. 38 pp. 


Report of the general meeting of the French Society for the promotion of 
education and apprenticeship of boys in Paris, held 27 May 1923. 


Stenbaek, Harald. Andelsudvalget 1899-1924. Aarhus, 1924. 72 pp. 


Commemorative report published on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the Joint Council of all Danish Co-operative Societies, drawn up by the secretary 
of the Council. 


Tannenbaum, Frank. Darker Phases of the South. New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press, 1924. 203 pp. 


The race problem, the living conditions of workers in the cotton mills, the 
urgent need of prison reform in the Southern States, and the influence which a 
single-crop economy exerts on the character of an agricultural community are 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Tannenbaum. In the chapter on the cotton mills, 
he is not concerned with such questions as wages, hours of labour, or child labour, 
but with the system of the mill village, which, he avers, tends to deprive the 
workers of all initiative, outside interests, and contact with the general community. 
Among the social evils which he attributes, directly or indirectly, to the growing 
of the cotton crop to the exclusion of food and other crops are the poverty in 
rural areas, much of the difficulty of the race problem, and farm tenancy, with the 
dependence of the cotton grower on the local “‘ creditor ’’ for farm implements, 
animals, seed for his crops, and sometimes even food for his family. The tenant 
in the Southern States is a migrant, and the author draws attention to the social 
consequences of constant migration: poverty, illiteracy, and a low standard of 
living and hygiene. 

In the last chapter Mr. Tannenbaum offers some tentative solutions to the 
problems discussed. The isolation of whole sections of the population due to the 
system of the mill village may be remedied, in his opinion, first, by measures com- 
pelling the mill owners to secure their labour supply as employers in other industries 
secure theirs, the workers being free to live in their own or rented houses; secondly, 
by the organisation of the workers in labour unions. The racial problem and the 
problems raised by the single-crop economy in the South may be partially solved, 
he considers, by an extension of negro migration to other parts of the United 
States and the replacement of negro by foreign labour. The author concludes 
with some considerations regarding the beneficial influence which might be derived 
from foreign immigration and the reasons which prompt a strenuous opposition 
to such a policy on the part of the white Southerner. References to material cor- 
roborating Mr. Tannenbaum’s personal observations are included in some twelve 
pages of notes completing the volume. 


Tassy, E. and Léris, P. Les ressources du travail intellectuel en France. Sup- 
plément (1921-1923). ,Preface by A. Lacrorx. Published under the patronage 
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of the “‘ Bureau Bibliographique de Paris” and the ‘“‘ Union francaise’. Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars et Cie, 1924. vir + 100 pp. 

A supplement to the work published in 1921 by Messrs Tassy and Léris on the 
resources available to intellectual workers in France: national and international 
documentation, scientific, literary and artistic societies in France and in the 
French colonies, professional and technical associations, institutions for the pro- 
motion of higher education, national scientific services, etc. A list of both French 
and foreign bibliographies is included. 


Verband der Bergarbeiter Deutschlands. Jahrbuch 1923. Bochum. 276 + Lx pp., 
tables and diagrams. 


Year Book of the German Miners’ Union for 1923. 


Verbond van Vakorganisaties van Hoofdarbeiders in Nederland. De Medezeg- 
genschap van Hoofdarbeiders in het Bedrijfsleven. Stellingen met Toelichting en 
Besprekiny daarvan op het Congres van het Verbond van Vakorganisaties von Hoofd- 
arbeiders in Nederland, op 15 Maart 1924 te Amsterdam. Rotterdam, 35 pp. 


A paper on intellectual workers’ share in industrial management submitted and 
discussed at the congress of intellectual workers held in Amsterdam, 15 March 1924. 


—-— Verslag van het Congres voor Hoofdarbeiders gehouden op Zondag 14 Octo 
ber 1923 te Amsterdam. Rotterdam. 


Report of the congress of intellectual workers held at Amsterdam 14 October 
1923, published by the Netherlands Federation of Intellectual Workers and con- 
taining a list of organisations affiliated to the Federation. 


Vesterinen, Emil. Agricultural Conditions in Esthonia. A short survey. Second 
enlarged edition. Helsingfors. 86 pp., illustr. 


The author of this booklet starts with an historical and geographical survey 
of his country and thereafter deals briefly with a variety of subjects touching 
agricultural conditions in Esthonia, viz. agricultural education, cultivation methods, 
fertiliser and machinery problems, experimental work, agricultural organisation, 
etc. The author had at his disposal information supplied to him by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and his work is throughout built 
up on figures and statistical knowledge. 

He notes the important start made in agricultural education. The University 
of Tartu has an agricultural faculty, and there are in addition 27 agricultural schools 
of one type and another.in the country ; an extension of the policy is contemplated. 
Interesting notes are also made on the co-operative movement in agriculture, which 
is very strongin Esthonia. The Central Co-operative Society increased its strength 
to over 1% milliard Esthonian marks. The section on land reform analyses 
the results obtained from the Land Reform Act in re-parcelling out large estates 
into smaller holdings. 


White, James Dundas. Land- Value Policy. London, United Committee for the 
Taxation of Land Values, 1924. xx + 205 pp. 


This book is a brief and clear statement of the arguments for the separate valua- 
tion and assessment for taxing or renting purposes of land apart from improvements, 
e.g. buildings, etc. The arguments start from the principle that the state, or 
rather the people as a whole, should be rightly regarded as the super-landlord of 
all land, and the deduction is drawn that the taxing of land values on this basis 
would break down the present monopoly ownership of land by private persons ; 
in fact, private ‘‘ ownership ”’ of land would cease to have any meaning, property 
rights in practice attaching solely to the various uses to which land can be put. 
The author draws wide deductions from these premises, and foresees a possible total 
reconstruction of the land system and other further results. 


Yleinen Osuuskauppojen Liitto. Vuosikirja 1923. Helsingfors, Yhteiskirjapaino, 
1923. 386 + 128 pp. 


This is the year book of the Finnish General Union of Distributive Societies 
(The “ Neutral ’’ Co-operative Union) for the years 1922 and 1923. The first part 
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includes the annual report of the Union itself and of the central establishments 
affiliated to it, namely the Central Wholesale Society, the Life Insurance Society 
and the Pensions and Accident Insurance Funds for the staff of the Cooperative 
Societies. The second part gives the reports of the district unions and co- 
operative societies for 1923, and the third part the record of the Governing Body of 
the Union for 1922 and of the General Assembly of the Union in 1923. The fourth 
and final part of the year book gives statistics of the Neutral Co-operative Societies 
in Finland for 1922. In general, the co-operative movement may be said to have 
progressed considerably during the years 1922 and 1923, especially in regard to 
financial results. 


Zeuthen, F. Danmarks Sociale Lovgivning i Hovedtraek. Copenhagen, Gyl- 
dendal, 1923. 77 pp. 

The author, a political economist attached to the Danish Ministry of the In- 
terior, gives inthis book a concise and clear survey of Danish social legislation, 
including provisions relating to public assistance and insurance, labour protection, 
coneiliation and arbitration in labour disputes, housing, and finally, the special 
legislation enacted during the war. 

In the introduction the author indicates the most characteristic features of 
Danish social legislation, pointing out, among other things, that in Denmark legis- 
lation relating to assistance and insurance occupies a comparatively much more 
important place than legislation relating to protection of labour and conditions 
of work. As regards the former, Denmark cannot be considered behind other 
European countries, having, indeed, taken the lead on some vital points. Slower 
advance is shown, however, in regard to protective legislation. This the author 
attributes to the fact that both workers and employers are extraordinarily well 
organised. 


Zévaés, Alexandre. Le parti socialiste de 1904 &4 1923. “ Histoire des partis 
socialistes en France ’’, published under the direction of Alexandre Z&vaés, 
No. XII. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1923. 264 pp. 

In this history of the Socialist Party from 1904 to 1923, part of Mr. Zévaés’ 
history of socialism in France, the author has refrained from any expression of 
personal opinion, in order to let facts and documents speak for themselves. A 
large number of quotations, speeches and newspaper articles lend a vivid interest 
to the book. The principal chapters describe the organisation and political activities 
of the French Socialist Party, its attitude towards international disputes 
before and on the eve of the war, pacifist activities, the assassination of Jaurés, 
the birth during the war of majority, mincrity and “‘zimmerwaldian” tendencies, 
the two schisms since the war, and the birth of the Communist Party. The appen- 
dix contains notes on socialist tendencies of the present day and the three Inter- 
nationals. A list of contents for the twelve volumes included in Mr. Zévaés’ 
history of Socialist parties in France completes the work. 


Zinoviev, G. L’Internationale communiste au travail. Bibliothéque commu- 
niste. Paris, Librairie de l’Humanité, 1923. 190 pp. 4 frs. 50. 

The editors have brought together in this volume a number of addresses 
delivered by Zinoviev, President of the Communist International, at the Congress 
held from 5 November to 4 December 1922. They give a general idea of the inner 
life and the guiding principles of the Communist International. 
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